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in our memoir of Mr. Shee, we 
found the peaceful tenor of his life 
marked by such few striking inci- 
dents or events, and his merits as 
an artist and a poet of so high an 
order, that we deemed the history of 
his life of less importance to our rea- 
ders and to the literary world than 
anenquiry into the character of that 
genius that gives grace and expres- 
sion to his pencil, and inspiration to 
his muse. Accordingly, we did not 
confine ourselves to what properly 
belongs to a memoir, and if we were 
justified in doing so then, we appre- 
hend our rightin doing so now will 
not be contested, as Moore's cele- 
brity as a poet renders an essay 
upon his genius, or an enquiry into 
the character of his writings a sub- 
ject of importance to the literary 
world. Like Mr. Shee, there are 
few striking features in the history 
of his life. The man who revels in 
the world of feeling and imagina- 
tion is not he who Ssenien into the 
bustle and tumult of real life, and 
justling aside less daring, and less 
presuming spirits, makes himself a 
necessary instrument to heal the 
disorders which he has himself 
created. He who courts every charm, 
and runs after every pleasure to 
which the impulse of his feelings 
prompt, or the allurements of ima- 
gination invite him, instinctively 
shrinks from the cold and stubborn 
realities of life. Such is the poet 
who is the subject of the present 
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memoir. He may be said to live, 
not in this world, but in a paradise of 
his own creation, for the abode of 
the mind is, properly speaking, the 
abode of the individual. The ma- 
terial part of our nature cannot be 
properly called ourselves ; itis every 
moment changing even in this life, 
The body we possessed in our youth 
is God knows where. The youth 
who went to America at the age of 
ten, and returns at forty, leaves the 
body he brought with him from 
England in America, and brings 
home an American body, the growth 
of American soil. tf then, the 
corporeal parts of our nature be 
eternally changing, there is no one 
moment of our life in which any of 
us can say, this body belongs to us; 
for that of which we can keep no 
possession, is not properly ours; 
and at the moment of death, we 
separate from body altogether. If, 
then, it be the mind that constitute 
our property identity, or that makes 
us what we are, and what we always 
continue to be, it is evident that our 
proper abode is the abode of the 
mind: where it exists we exist, for 
all that is properly ours is the mind, 
or spiritual part of our nature. All 
the rest is earth, composing and de- 
composing itself as it doves in all 
other material substances. If this 
earth forms a part of our original 
essence, what are we but an or- 
ganized clod, kept in action for a 
moment likea clock or a watch, but 


* To writers whose literary or poetic fame is ouce established, the honorary 
prefix Mr.is never applied: we never say Mr. Shakspeare, or Mr. Milton. to 


them instead of being an honor, it would be au insult. 


We, therefore, say Mr. 


Shee, instead of Shee, and Moore, instead of Mr. Moore, fully convinced, at the 
same time, that if Mr. Shee’s merits were appreciated as they ought, the term 
Mr. would never be prefixed to his name, aud we doubt not, if he continue to 


cultivate the Muses, that this prefix will be soon abandoned. 
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slumbering in eternal silence the 
moment the internal springs have 
lost their action. Whatever, then, 
is not mind, is no partof us: it is 
something united to us fora moment, 
something which we animate and 
render subservient to our desires, 
but which forms no part of our 
identity. If, then, the 
Moore be eternally straying through 
a paradise of his own cre ation, he 
may be properly said to live in this 
region of delights. He sometimes, 
it is true, revisits the earth, and 
communes with his fellow man, but 
he communes only with bis mind 
and affections, sensations, and sym- 
pathies, contemplating with cool- 
ness and indifference whatever has 
no alliance with the pleasures of 
feeling and imagination. In_ no- 
thing can he take an interest which 
is not deeply impregnated with 
mind and its affections, feeling and 
its emotions. He must not, there- 
fore, be classed with those who not 
only creep along the dull planet to 
which nature, or a higher cause, 
has consigned us, but who never 
lift their mind beyond its dim and 
niggard confines, and become mere 
creatures of the soil in which they 
are produced. 

That Moore’s life should, there- 
fore, be marked by few of those 
striking incidents which result from 
inixing in the bustle of the world is 
not surprising ; or, we should rather 
say, it would be matter of surprise 
if he, who still clinging to the 
transports and rapt emotions of his 
infant years,—still wantoning in 
the luxury, and sporting in the en- 
joy ments of V outhful delights, —still 
holding fast the memory of those 
early impre ‘ssions—those brighter 
raptures which nature only can ex- 
cite, and to which youthful sensi- 
hility can alone respond, still spurn- 
ing the cold rules of art, and ad- 
hering closely to the impulse of his 
own feelings ;—it would be matter 
of surprise, we say, if thus delicate- 
ly and finely organized, he should 
distinguish himself in scenes in 
which only the absence of all the 
softer and milder sensibilities of the 
heart are formed to excel. The his- 
tory of his life is, accordingly, brief. 
He is the sonofa respectable trades- 
inan in Dublin, where he was born 
on the 28th of May, 1780. He was 
tirst educated at a private school in 
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Dublin, and completed his educa. 
tion in its University. We believe 
few men of real genius have ever 
acquired a more complete know- 
ledge, a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Greek and Latin classics 
than Moore. We know that the 
learned pedant, who is auequaint. 
ed with all the ore and all the rub- 
bish of antiquity, is seldom a man to 
whom nature imparts that acwnen of 
inind and exquisite sensibility of 
feeling which constitutes genius, 
which nature only can impart, and 
to which the precepts of art, and 
the slow deductions of reason can 
never attain. The man of genius 
generally slumbers over that which 
he cannot conceive at a glance, and 
therefore he derives little pleasure 
from studying the Meonian or 
Mantuan bard, while he is labour- 
ing to trace the structure of sen- 
tences and meaning of words. In 
such a study there is, accordingly, 
nothing to inspire him, nothing to 
aw aken i in his breast the enthusiasm 
of Homer, or the tenderness of Virgil. 
While he labours to unfold the sense 
he loses the spirit, and where there 
is no spirit to animate, no impulse 
to inspire, the man of genius na- 
turally impressed with an indifler- 
ence for eve ry thing that is not im- 
pressed with the characters of life 
and light, slumbers over his studies, 
departs from them with pleasure, 
and returns to them with disgust.— 
It is only when he has toiled and 
struggled into a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with them, that he begins to 
perceive and relish their beauties.— 
Their attractions, however, are not 
sufficient to prompt himto form that 
intimate acquaintance with the lan- 
guage in which they wrote, to which 
sleciiiner and laborious dullness so 
beameiie attains by perseverance 
and toil. He perceives, however, 
what the latter cannot perceive with 
all his assiduity—he perceives their 
beauties and defects, and this is all 
he wants He looks less to the 
niceties of their language, than to 
the beauty and sublimity of their 
conceptions, the harmony of their 
images, and the fidelity of their de- 
scriptions; but to the laborious and 
heavy intellect the niceties of lan- 
cuage is every thing, and therefore 
he knows the language better, and 
its beauties less than the man of 
genius, The latter perceives that 
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the beauty of foreign idioms can 
seldom be transferred to his native 
tongue, and therefore he seeks for 
heauties of a different kind. There 
is, however, no rule without an ex- 
ception, and Moore seems to he 
one, in the present instance. His 
mind appears to be too active to 
slumber over, and too retentive to 
forget any thing; and, therefore, it 
js not surprising that he should ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of Greek 
and Roman literature. 

The political animosities that 
distracted’ Ireland when Moore 
was at College, extended its influ- 
ence to the University, and he had 
either too little philosophy, or too 
much patriotism to remain a silent 
spectator of the passing scene; but 
though he was one of the most ar- 
dent advocates for the civil rights 
and liberties of his countrymen, he 
left college, not only beloved by all 
his acquaintances, but admired even 
by those to whose political creed, 
and ultra-loyalty, he stood opposed. 
He seems, indeed, to have strongly 
imbibed the spirit of the ancient 
Irish bards, namely, a romantic at- 
tachment to hiscountry. He wants, 
itis true, their chivalric heroism, 
whenever the fair sex becomes the 
theme of his muse, but in deviating 
from them, and impressing a difler- 
ent character on his amatory poetry, 
he has strictly followed nature. 
The chivalric spirit that animated 
the ancient esl were natural in 
the feudal times, when female virtue 
was so frequently exposed to lawless 
might; but the laws being now a 
sutheient protection for them, such 
a spirit would be mere Quixotism. 
In fact, the Quixotic spirit was a 
proper spirit when it existed: it was 
that spirit which feudal despotism 
was calculated to excite in those 
noble and generous minds who, sym- 
pathyzing with female weakness in 
distress, risked their lives in its de- 
lence. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
langh at it, for in doing so we only 
laugh at ourselves, as the same 
spirit would exist among us at the 
present moment, if the feudal system 
still continued to prevail. Man is 
the creature of circumstances, and 
ifthe causes that induced the chi- 
valric spirit once more returned, 
the spirit would return along with 
it in all its pristine force. Moore's 
poetry, then, while it breathes all 


the fire of patriote virtue, where 
his country and the memory of its 
ancient grievances gives inspira- 
tion to his muse, has not a particle 
of that chivalric heroism which arms 
itself in defence of unprotected 
innocence and female weakness. 
On the contrary, he seems to envy 
the fair sex more than to pity them. 
He seems to think the scale is com- 
pletely turned, and that the male, 
not the female is it present the true 
object of commisseration. He knows 
that “the art of tormenting” is one 
of the arts in which the latter parti- 
cularly prides herself, and, as if de- 
termined to dispute her power, he 
torments her at the very moment 
that he doats upon her. This is 
particularly the character of the 
poems which he wrote under the 
title of Thomas Little. ‘These poems 
are considered extremely licentious 
by those who affect more purity than 
they possess, more virtue than they 
ever intend to practise. It is true 
he describes those feelings and thril- 
ling sympathies, which, whether he 
described or not can never cease to 
he felt during the young season of 
love and desire, If it be inyproper 
to describe these feeling, it isequally 
improper that we should feel them, 
for if it be not criminal in us to in- 
dulge feelings which nature has so 
powerfully implanted in us, it can- 
not be criminal in him to describe 
what is not criminal in us to in- 
dulge. In a word, if love be a 
crime, he who describes it is not 
more criminal than he who feels it ; 
and as there are few young people 
who have not felt this passion and 
indulged in it, we only blame him 

for a crime in which we all partici- 

pate. If, indeed, it could be shewn 

that love and all its thrilling sensi- 

bilities are criminal, and if it could 

be shewn, at the same time, that they 

would never have been felt, were it 

not for the poetical descriptions of 
the poets, we might then, justly 
censure the poems of Thomas Little ; 

but as it is certain that this passion 

will be indulged whether poets make 
it the subject of their muse or not, 
as it is certain that it equally mocks 
the reasonings of the moralist, and 
the denunciations of the priest, how 

absurd is it to censure the poet for 
describing those feelings which we 

cannot cease to feel, whether he des- 
eribe them or not. He merely holds 
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the mirror up to nature: he des- 
cribes man as he is;—he describes 
the laws which govern the noblest 
work of nature, ata certain period 
of its existence. If it be improper 
to describe these laws, the laws 
themselves must be improper; for if 
they be proper, there can be no im- 
ropriety in describing them. But 
it will be argued, that warm des- 
criptions of love inflame the passion 
to its greatest height, and render us 
more attached to the fair sex than 
nature intended us, and that it avails 
not, therefore, to shew, that nature 
would of its own accord, without 
any aid from poetical excitement 
have created this passion, as it 
would, only create it ina moderate 
degree. ‘This reasoning appears to 
us only the reasoning of those who 
never felt the passion in a high de- 
gree, of those who were never ex- 
tremely fond of the sex; and in 
whom neither the poems of Thomas 
Little nor any other poems can ever 
excite a particle of that sensation 
which we call love; and if so, they 
have nothing to fear from the licen- 
tiousness of his poems; for it is 
certain that if they were capable of 
this passion, the fair sex would exer- 
cise their wonted power over them, 
and make them feel) its influence 
without the aidof poetry. Children 
are in love before thty know what 
poetry means. ‘ Who has not fre- 
a been amused” says St. 
ierre, ‘“‘ with the plays of infant 
lovers, with their promises of eter- 
nal constancy, of their addressing 
each other by the endeating terms, 
husband and wife, of their jealous- 
ies, and all the emotions incident to 
this restless passion, by so much the 
more patuetten it is not regulated 
by the prejudices of society. They 
form sometimes, such a violent at- 
tachment for each other, that they 
die of jealousy.”” What stronger pas- 
sion then can the poems of Thomas 


Little inspire than nature inspires of 


its own accord. But what evils can 
the moralist apprehend from this 
matual attachment? We can per- 
ceive none, for it is certain that the 
stronger is our attachment, the 
greater isour virtue, the more exalted 
our sentiments, the more chaste and 
refined our feelings, and the more 
fearful do we become of committing 
any act that can in the least tend to 
render them unhappy. It is the 
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savage brute who has no regard for 
them, who is incapable of love and 
all its refined and tender emotions, 
that indulges his bestial desire and 
renders the sex unhappy. A wo. 
man is never so safe as in the hands 
of him who loves her to distraction. 
Sucha man would perish sooner than 
injare her, sooner than even indulge 
for a moment the thought of doing 
so. Love refines all the faculties of 
the soul; it is only lust that de- 
grades it, and approximates us to 
the brute Lust, however, is a na- 
tural passion: it is the passion of 
savages, and requires no aid from 
poetry to excite it, and therefore it 
18 pure cant to maintain, that the 
assion which nature excites of 
its own accord, is purer than that 
which the pect inspires. If Moore 
awakened for a moment that unhal- 
lowed flame which gratifies itself at 
the expence of the fair, which ren- 
ders her at once unhappy and dis- 
graced for ever, we should then in- 
deed, join with his accusers, and re- 
probrate that prostitute genius which 
exercised its energies in degrading 
the sex, by making them mere in- 
struments of animal gratification ; 
but we do not fear to say, that the 
honor and the happiness of the sex 
is as dear to him as to the most 
sanctified of hisaccusers. Which of 
them could feel so ardently as he 
does, and be able to say with him, 
at the same time, 


By Heaven! I would rather for ever 
forswear 

The Elysium that dwells on a beautiful 
breast, 

Than alarm, for a moment, the peace 
that is there, 

Or banish the dove from so hallowed 2 
nest. 


Yet these are the sentiments which 
he expresses in those very poems 
which are deemed so licentious. If, 
then, he describe passion warmly, 
he reprobates the man who in- 
dulges it at the expense of female 
virtue. What can the moralist do 
more? More he cannot do, but he 
may do less: he may have so little 
of the feelings of human nature, 8° 
little of the wan in him, and so 
much of the stoic, so much of the 
religionist, that he may be led t 
treat woman, we shall not say, not 
as the fondest pledge of human fe- 
licity, but even not as a companio?. 
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But what is that man to whom 
the fair sex can impart no happi- 
ness? Wereply, heis not aman 
buta monster. He is, it is true, 
what his proper nature intended him 
to be, but not what universal nature 
intended man to be in her original 
design. Without an attachment to 
the sex, man would be a barbarian: 
it is to the sex he owes whatever of 
feeling, of refinement, or of senti- 
ment he possesses. It is true that 
nature has formed some men of so 
delicate and finely organized a mould 
that they possess inherently all the 
natural delicacy, modesty, and re- 
finement of the sex, but it is equally 
true, that these are few in number, as 
all savage countries sufficiently tes- 
tify, where the female still retains 
her natural modesty and tendency 
to refinement whenever education 
comes to her aii—whereas, education 
can never refine or humanize the man 
who does not delight in female so- 
ciety. He stillremains a savage, no 
matter how powerful he may be in 
reasoning, how expert in argument, 
how profound in observation, or 
how accuratein deduction. Of this 
we could quote instances without 
number: perhaps it may be sufbh- 
cient to quote Locke, a name which 
we have quoted before whenever we 
wished to shew that all the finer 
feelings and softer raptures of the 
soul may be dormant in the heart, 
while learning, and erudition, and 
logical acuteness, and metaphysical 
subtlety have fixed their empire in 
the head. Locke was all intellect, 
but he had not a particle of soul, a 
particle of feeling, a particle of re- 
finement. It is different with the 
female; she cannot become learned 
without becoming more delicate and 
refined, whether she court the society 
of man or not. Hence it is, that 
while education can never refine the 
man who seeks not the society of 
the fair sex, it perfects all the ori- 
ginal charms of the female, polishes 
and renders her more tender, more 
elegant, more sentimental, more 
graceful, more lovely, more divine, 
even though she never courts the 
Society of man. Nature formed man 
to court, not to be courted—woman 
to be courted, not to court. It formed 
man naturally fond of woman— 
woman naturally fond, but, at the 
same time, naturally fearful of man. 
Hence the man who does not court 


the society of woman is a savage, 
but the woman may retain all her 
natural refinement without ever 
secking the society of man until she 
is first sought after. The poet, 
therefore, who, like Moore, renders 
us more attached to woman, is the 
only poet who softens and refines 
our nature, the only poet who raises 
us in the scale of humanity, removes 
us toa greater and a greater dis- 
tance from the original ferocity of 
the savage state, that state which is 
the natural state of man, and which 
would continue if the refinements of 
science and the charms of the sex 
had not improved our condition, 
made us more exalted beings, and 
approximated us closer to angelic 
nature than mere nature itself could 
have ever effected. 

But it will be said that the poems 
of Thomas Little have too much le- 
vity inthem, and frequently breathe 
other sentiments than love. We 
admit many of them are written in 
a gay and playful mood; but is 
there not “a time to laugh”’ as well 
as “a time to cry?” Are we to 
judge of poetry by the same rules 
that we judge of prose, and sup- 
pose that every thing is written in 
downright earnest? Is the virtue 
and innocence of the demure young 
lady who never opens her mouth 
but when there is occasion for it, 
and never says but what she thinks 
she ought to say, more to be relied 
upon than that of the gay young 
lassie who never heeds what she says, 
but gives expression to the first sen- 
timent that presents itself. We, for 
our own parts, should tremble more 
for the eas than for the latter. 
The innocent maid never pauses for 
an expression; the idea of evil never 
approaches her, and therefore she 
generally passes the jest around 
without knowing or waiting to exa- 
mine its import—but as there are 
none more guarded in their ex- 
pression than those who are most 
conscious of crime, as they know 
and feel that ‘* a wise head keeps a 
close mouth,”’ mere silence, caution, 
or reserve in speech, is at least no 
argument of greater purity, though 
it may arise from constitutional 
temper, and consequently be found 
connected with the highest virtue. 
This reasoning can be easily illus- 
trated in common life. The Scotch 
and Irish lasses cannot, we believe. 
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he excelled in chastity by any other 

in the world; but to judge of them 
by the freedom of their speech and 
manners, they would seein fo be 
completely at the service of every 
man who chose to address them.— 
The fact is, that their freedom of 
speech, which, by-the-bye, beats Tom 
Little’s licentiousness hollow, arises 
entirely from thoughtless innocence. 
They talk, like our poet, of kissing, 
and courting, without a blush, and 
yet itis certain, that she who cannot 
talk of a kiss without blushing, is 
fonder of being kissed than she on 
whose cheek it does not excite the 
slightes tsuffusion ; and it is equi ally 


certain, that the fonder she is of 


being kissed, the more guarded and 
reserved she isin talking on amatory 
subjects. 

We must not, therefore, be too 
critical in circumscribing the muse 
when she wishes to be pli ivful. She 
seeks not to vitiate the pure heart, 
and it is only those who are vitiated 
already that cry out against her, in 
order to affect a virtue which they 
are conscious of not feeling. But 
if these poems be really as licentious 
as they are represented, is it not 
hypocritical in us, at least, to call 
them so, evincing as we do, every 
day of our lives, that we are our- 
selves as licentious as their author. 
Do we not visit comedies where 
scenes, and amours, and intrigues, 
and plots, and counte plots areplac ed 
openly before us, not in description, 
butin actual representation. ft Tom 
Little be licentions in talking of 
kisses, are we not more so in not only 
witnessing but applauding those 
who kiss each other in our presence. 
Surely if there be any thing of 
crime in the matter, the description 
of a kiss cannot be as criminal as 
the kiss itself ;* and yet those very 
critics who cry up these comedies, 
and stuff their magazines with long 
critiques upon their merits ; those 
very critics who ery up the opera 
and the half-naked dancers, cry down 
at the same time Tom Little for dar- 
ing even to speak of a kiss. 

‘After leaving the U niversity, Mr 
Moore proceeded to London, and 
entered himself of the Middle Tem- 
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ple. Why he should fancy the law 
asa profession, it is difficult to Say ; 
for it is, per rhaps, of all other pur- 
snits, the most wit lely removed from 
all the sources of enthusiasm, and 
poetic ardor. Mr. Moore, however, 
soon discovered it was not to his 
taste and relinquished it. 

In 1800 he published his transla- 
tion of Anacreon. It is a poetic, 
not a literal version of the Teian 
bard, and is therefore like Pope's 
Homer, a subject on which the ver- 
hale ritic ¢ san display his pedant lore. 
Cowper's version is more literal than 
Pope's, but who reads it: ? The fact 
1s that a literal version can never be 
poetic, because that form and turn 
of expression, which is poetic in one 
language, becomes plain prose when 
re ndered intoancther; and, accord- 
ingly , we find no instance ofa literal 
version succeeding with the public. 
The Quarterly Review informs us 
that Cowper's, “ translation of 
Homer retains much of the old 
ate simplicity, without enough of 

is fire. Cowper has removed the 
gilded cloud which Pope had cast 
over him, and his version, though 
very imperfect, is the more faithful 
portrait of the two.’ 

This appears to us, what almost 
all the criticism of the age appears 
to us, purecant. We have shewn in 
our two former essays on the Meonian 
bard, that it is to the glowing fire 
and enthusiasm of his muse, he owes 
his poetic pre-eminence over all other 
ste and yet the feeble version of 

Cowper, is deemed by the Quarter ly 
a **more. faithful portrait” of kim 
than Pope's, who retains all the fire 
and enthusiasm of the original. 
What the reviewer calls Pope's 

** gilded cloud,” we know not, for 
it is difficult to reconcile his fire 
with clouds and tinsel. As _ to 
Cowper’s retaining the simplicity 
of Homer, we beg leave to call the 
reviewers attention to the following 
passage in his review of Bland’s 
Gireek Anthology. ‘The virtue of 
simplicity has never been sufliciently 
aaa by the poets of our own 
country, and those of our own day, 
whose pretensions to it are most 
ostentatious, have given us an imi- 


* The Lord Chamberlain has proved this in his rejection of * Alasco;” he 


would not let it be represented, though he knew he could not prevent it from 
peing published. 
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tation, which ciffers as much from 
the original, as Cowper's languid 
rerston from the majesty and spirit 
of Homer.’ So much for C owper 8 
simplicity, and the simplicity of all 
the poets ot our country 5 s—-and So 
much also for that languid version 
which is a more faithful portrait of 
Homer than Pope's, though instinet 


with all the fire and enthusiasm of 


the original. 

These observations apply pecu- 
liarly to Mr. Moore’s version of the 
Qde's of Anacreon. The public feel 
their worth, and if public approba- 
tion be the truest test of merit, it 
matters little what critics may say 
about thei. ; 7 

he poems of Thomas Little, ap- 
peared soon after the ‘Ode’s of 
\nacreon.”? Of these we have al- 
eady given our opinion, We shall 
here only add, that if all his poetry 
were of the same character, we nel- 
ther could, nor would excuse so 
easily 9 
lis muse; but as they are evidently 
the mere jena a esprits of his gayer 
moments, and approach not in levity 
to the scenes, which are not mere ly 
described, but represented at the 
theatre, scenes which we not only 
witness but applaud, — scenes which 
we not only applaud but encore ; we 
think it mere hypocritical sanctity 
to find fault with them. 

In 1803 he was appointed registrar 
of the Admiralty in the Isle of Ber- 
muda; but the duties of the situation 
not according with his turn of mind, 
and the emolument, at the same time, 
being trifling, he employed an agent 
in the island, to whom he allowed 
half his salary for attending to the 
duties of his office, bimself remain- 
ing, as before, responsible to govern- 
ment for their faithful discharge. 
Ile visited New York, after leaving 
Bermaud: ty and gives some account of 
the American republics, in the odes 
= epistles which he published 

i his return. He is no admirer 
of the republican form of govern- 
ment, and, so far as regards man- 
ners, it cannot be doubted that an 
equalization of classes tends to en- 
vender rudeness and ferocious in- 
dependence. The pride of wealth 
is the only pride which can be 
felt in a state where all men 
ure more or less equal, and where 
40 tan can exercise authority over 


the levity and playiulness of 
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another; and perhaps John Bull's 
rudeness is, in no small degree, ow- 
ing to these very causes, 
pK did not long continue to 
yrofit by his office in Bermuda.- 
lis agent became indebted, and he 
was himself, accordingly, obliged to 
leave England, and visit Bermuda 
once more, where he happily suc- 
ceeded in arranging his aflairs to 
his perfect satisfaction. He is now 
in possession of all the enjoyments 
that perhaps can be enjoyed in 
this life. He is, in the first place, 
independant; in the saa he 
possesses a mind naturally dis- 
posed to be happy; and in’ the 
third, he enjoys all the happiness 
that can arise from conjugal bliss in 
the society of a female who unites 
beauty of form to all that is en- 
gaging in manners, and amiable 
in disposition, ‘These appear to us 
the three greatest sources of human 
felicity. Without independance, the 
philosopher himself, with all his 
pride, and the stoie, with all his in- 
sensibility, can enjoy no happiness. 
Without ‘a mind disposed to be hap- 
py, independance only serves to ren- 
der ‘life more miserable; for how 
many have led a miserable life in 
aflluence that became comparatively 
happy after they were reduced to 
adie ‘nce. Neither independance, 
however, nor a mind naturally dis- 
posed to be happy, can attain the 
highest degree of felicity of which 
man is capable, The society that 
exists between men is a mere com- 
merce of thought. They seem to 
meet and associate for no other pur- 
pose than that of communicating to 
each other their ideas of men and 
things; but the society that exists 
between man and woman is a com- 
merce, notof thought, but of feeling ; 
it is the heart, not the head, the 
the soul, not the intellect, that com- 


municate with each other. Sensa- 
tion and reflection are the two 
grand powers of the soul. ‘To sen- 


sation belongs sensibility, sympathy, 
and all the softer virtues and affee- 
tions of our nature: to reflection 
belong intellect, perception, under- 
standing, reason, observation, dis- 
crimination, &c. The latter are the 
powers that belong to the male; the 
former those which characterize the 
female; or, in other words, man is 
all reflection and deliberation, wo- 
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man all feeling and sensibility.— 
Hence it is, that the society which 
exists between man and woman is a 
commerce of the intellectual and 
sensitive parts of our nature ; it is the 
commerce of the head with the heart, 
of reason with sensibility; but as 
reason serves only to moderate and 
chill, and sometimes to extinguish 
all the sources of our pleasure, 
while sensibility is always seeking 
to promote them, it is very ob- 
vious, that the society that exists 
hetween male and female must be 
a greater source of happiness than 
that which exists between man and 


[Maren 


man. Hence it is, that without fe- 
male society, man cannot attain the 
highest degree of human felicity, 
however independent he may be, or 
however his mind may be formed 
by nature for happiness and enjoy- 
ment. Leaving, then, the elegant 
and refined subject of our memoir in 
possession of this three-fold happi- 
ness, and wishing he may long en. 
joy it, we shall, in our next Number, 
proceed to a more minute investiga. 
tion of his poetical genius, and the 
character which he has impresse 
upon his works. 


(Continued from page 124.) 


CANTO IIL. 


Hark! to the notes of the lute and the timbrel, 
And fairy footfall of Almas dancing, 


Where late was the clang of the trumpet and cymbal, 
And thundering tramp of the war-steed prancing ! 


Red flow the goblets in Ali’s hall, 
And the lamps hanging over are wond’rous bright, 
But, oh! far redder and brighter than all 
Are the lips that they moisten,—the eyes that they light! 
For won in the battle where thousands died,— 
Like gems upthrown by the stormy tide,— 
With cheeks that youth and passion dyed 
Deep as the hue of the recent slaughters, 
Saved for the victor’s love or pride, 
Each blooming as the Bulbul’s bride, 
Like ivory note-keys side by side, 
Were ranged the fairest of Asia’s daughters. 
The splendid scene had awhile removed 
The grief of many for those they loved,— 
For kindred slain, and fortune lost,— 
For blighted hopes, and wishes crost. 
The crystal fountains were sparkling around, 
And leapt to the roof with exulting bound,— 
As if eager to bask in the silvery light 
Which broke from the latticed window's height 
On the spice-lamp’s luminous, fragrant, breath,— 
Then murmuring sank to their prisons beneath, 
Where in basins of marble they darkening lie, 
Sill charming with coolness, though veil’d from the eye. 
The board with richest fruits was spread 
That glow beneath an eastern sky,— 
The sweet pomegranate’s living red, 
And gelden grapes whose hue may vie (1) 
With that bright orb which gave their dye :— 
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It seem’d as if each ripening ray 
Of summer light which on them feil, 

Had loved the resting-place too well 

To wing again its heaven-ward way, 

But there, | in rebel brightness stood, 

To emulate its parent-god, 

But glistens no eye with a tearful beam, 

Like the tremulous rays on the midnight wave ?— 

Which, awaken’d from pleasure’s unreal dream, 
Would willingly close in the sleep of the grave ? 

Oh! Zella, though now thy beauteous face 
Beams out amidst the admiring throng, 

Though now with that unearthly grace 
Among the crowd thou mov’st along 

The fairest in that festal place, 

Thy heart, alas! is far away ; 

And when the thoughts are bent to stray, 

However drear and sad their way, 

Not all the charms of wine and sone 

Can lure the wanderers back again, 

Such fascination is in pain: 

Or if, perchance, the tearful eye 

Light on some obje ct passing by, 

W hate’ er it be, it makes but food 

To nourish on that joyless mood: 

Mor Melancholy throws o'er all, 

Alike her black funereal pall, 

Bidding the darken’d al despond 
"Mid scenes as bright as eye e’er saw : 

And as the bees of Trebizond 
From purest flowers can venom draw, (2) 

So frou the sparkling ore of joy 

Can grief extract a dark alloy. 

And thus it proved, when from hehind 
The sacred Harem’s curtain’d shades, 

A blooming group was seen to wind. 

Of lran’s and of Yemen’s maids, (3) 

Footing it on the marble floor 
With step so delicately light, 

As would not crush the tenderest flower 
That fears to ope its leaves till night. 
There was a likeness in that sight 

To scenes she oft had view'd before, 

When in her own dear native land 
Among the comates of her youth 

Through the gay vallies hand in hand, 

At eve she led the laughing band 
Over the green sward coo} and smooth; 

And o'er her cheek that mindfulness, 

Midst all the mirth and revel here, 
Dashi’d the salt spray of many a tear,— 

(ould it from any eyelid less, 

That oped not on one object dear ;— 

On one the beart could wish to bless,— 
On one it loved with soul sincere - 

For Zella breathed a warmer sigh 

Than that for childkood’s hour gone by. 

“Oh! Selim, Selim! where art thou?’ 
She inly cried,—* I'd rather gaze 

se A inoment on the dark eye now 

‘ That flashes from under thy manly brow, 

‘© Than all these bright- -lamps’ dazzling blaze ;— 
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‘dd rather hear one angel tone 
‘© Of thy loved voice in desert lone, 
* Than all the notes now gaily ringing 
‘Through this high and princely hall, 
‘ Where pleasure seems to shine on all, 
‘ From yonder virgin-minstrel singing. 
And yet it was a thrilling strain 
‘That Zella deem'd so lowly of, 
\nd might have lighten’d any pain 
Kut from thes rankling eal of love, 
Which, like the flower-fed insect, brings 
At once life’s sweetness and its stings. 
And lovely was the maid who swept 
With magic touch the silver strings, 
Whilst all such deep attention kept 
As when the Soul of Music sings 
Where none but angels whose eyes are glistening 
Like their own high towers of gems are listening 
Prom her own Yemen's happy vales 
Phe girl was borne by esti sails ; 
Wild as the goats that clamber oe’r 
er native crags so steep and hoar, 
Yet graceful as the antelope 
That springs along the mountain slope, 
And here her dulcet minstrelsy, 
Which o'er her fellows raised her high 
Ott soothed her long captivity. 
She paused a moment,—till the tone 
Of that preluding strain had died 
Away, while rising murmurs own 
The tunefal power on every side,— 
Then playfully off the mask she drew 
With which Arabian maids are shaded, (4) 
And blushingly disclosed to view 
A face where not a rose had faded ; 
And with a voice, whose every note 
Was heavenly as the sounds that float 
On the charin’d lake of Chindara, (5) 
She warbled forth this joyous lay. 


? 










* Ye children of pleasure, come hasten away,— 
Yet how shall we roam o’er an Eden like ours, 
Where a charm at each footstep invites us to stay, 
And each moment is franght with the pleasures of hours ° 







Here all sunny hearts one emotion pervades, 
It heaves the smooth bosom, and ights the dark eye, 
While the whisper’ d consent of the bashfullest maid, 
Like the airy lute’s music, is won by a sigh. 









Then let spirit and senses one rapture employ, 
And melt i in delight ere its ardour be cold, 

Till our souls are o'erwhelm'd by the fullness of j joys 
As the camel bends under his bison of gold.”’ 







Applauding clamours rose around, 
And broke the tenor of her song; 
The tapers trembled at the sound 
T hat swept the vaulted roof along ; 
And e’en the lovely minstrel maid 
Was at the tumult half dismay’d, 
And round the group her large eye strays, 
In doubt whereon to fix its gaze, 
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And seek a refuge from the fire, 
She saw her magic strains inspire 
In every face she look'd upon 
Too boldly bent upon her own. 
She had not learnt the fearless look 
That beams on all as none were by, 
Nor could she yet unblushing brook 
The stare of wild impurity ; 
But turn’d an instant to the sky 
Which through the casement still was bright, 
Then seem’d to mete the chamber’s height, 
Now, restless, on the floor she bent, — 
With pictured forms and gold besprent,— 
That hurried glance, halt-pleased, half-trighted, 
Which now on Zellas wan cheek lighted. 
Her soul was pure as new-sprung fountain, 
And like the calm wave at the base 
Of frowning rock on flowery mountain, 
Whose colours tint the watery glass, 
Her floating eye would instant catch 
Whate’er expression lit another, 
And all its own emotion smother, 
So kindly would she ever watch, 
And many a smile she oft represt, 
In fear to mock the aching breast, 
By mirth in hour unmeet exprest. 
And thus it was when, ’midst the gladness 
The time, her youth, and praise, inspired, 
She look’d upon a sister’s sadness, 
For each ecstatic thought retired ; 
And when she struck the lyre again, 
"T'was not in that exulting measure, 
But the sad softness of the strain 
Flow’d rather like the balm of pain, 



































Than the rich maddening draught of pleasure ; 


Yet still it had the fading glow, 

Like the last hue of Autumn-leaves, 

Ere ice-drops gem the sparkling eaves, 
In climes that wear the veil of snow. 
(To be 
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A TRAGEDY, 










IN FIVE ACTS 


BY MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, ESQ. I 


Excluded from the Stage by the authority of the Lord Chainber/ain. 


IN our recent inemoir of Mr. Shee, 
we entered into a. critical enquiry 
into the character of his poetical 
venius; and we did so more at large. 
because we were of opinion that his 
merits were not so well known, and 
ronsequently not so mach appre- 
ciated as they deserved. For this, 
perhaps, itis not difficult to assign 
areason. The poet who make the 
original passions of human nature 
the subject of his muse, takes up a 
theme on the merits of which every 
individual is qualified to offer an 
opinion ; foras the emotions and pas- 
sions excited, in us, when placed in 
any particular situation, are general- 


ly the same in all men, when led 
into it by the same train of causes 
and events, so also is every one 


qualified to judge, whether the feel- 
mvs Which the — ascribes to his 
characters be in hi LrMony with the 
situation in a h they are placed, 
or with the peenli: arity of character 
which he ascribes to them; for, to 
exercise this judgment, it is only 
necessary to ascertain, whether they 
he in harmony with the fee lings 
which we should ourselves experi- 
ence, were we placed in a similar 
situation, and led into it by the same 
train of events; for two men brought 
into the same situation by different 
circumstances will act as differently 
as if they were placed in situations 
directly opposed toeach other. Now, 
as itis obvious that every man pre- 
fers talking about that with which 
he is best acquainted, and cautiously 
avoids those slippery subjects where 
his ignors ince is continually in dan- 
ver of being exposed, it IS not sur- 


prising, or rather, it would be sur- 
prising if it were otherwise, that 


Mr. Shee's poetical works should be 
less the theme of conversation, and, 
consequently, less known than those 
of Lord Byron, Moore, and almost 
all the poets of the day, as they are 
almost all confined to subjects graft- 
ed on the original passions of man. 
It is true that the subjects taken 
np by Lord Byron and Moore are 
truly poetical “subjec ‘ts: but it is 
equa ally true, that the subject of Mr. 





Shee’s “ Elements and Rhymes uj 
on Art’’ are poctical also, thongl 
founded not on the original, but on 
the acquired passions of man. By 
original pi assions we mean 
which require no intellectual disc ri 
mination, no peculiar delicacy, o1 
nicety of perception to awaken then, 
those which start suddenly and in- 
stinctively into existence when ex 
cited by causes that affect all men 
nearly the same: by acquired pas 
sions we mean those which arise 
from a union of the intellectual and 
sensitive powers ; or, in other words 
we mean not only the original pas- 
sions, corrected, refined, and sub. 
dued by the purer light, and chast- 
enin influence of the reflective or 
discriminating powers, but particu 
larly those passions which are ex- 
cited hy qualities in nature which 
the bulk of mankind never perceive, 
and with regard to whom they have 
no existence. The latter are pas- 
sions as well as the former: hut 
they are excited only by an agency 
that exercises no influence over thx 
common observer. The generality 
of mankind are affected only by 
striking and palpable causes, he- 
cause they perceive only the grosse 

nalities of things; but the watch- 
fal and observant mind perceives a 
thousand qualities 7 things by 
which he is affected, because they 
affect every person who perceives 
them, unless he possess a large por- 
tion of natural insensibility. Not 
perceiving them, however, a poeti- 
cal description of them is not so well 
adapted to the generality of readers 
as those that have the original pas- 
sions of human nature for their sub- 
ject; because they are frequently a 
well qualified to judge as the poet 
himself, and alway s better qualified 1 
than the learned pedant, who is at- 
fected neither by the original nor 
acquired passions of our nature, and 
views every thing through the a! 
stract medium of the understanding 
alone. 

Mr. Shee’s poetry, then, is not 

adapted to the great mass of readers, 
because, though his subject is pure- 


those 
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ly poetic, being founded in human 
passion, yet it is a passion arising 
from the perception of qualities in 
nature whie : atfect all men who 
perceive them, but which all men 
have note yes to perce ive. No pe assion 
was ever felt without a cause to ex- 
cite it, and no ext aaa cause or 
quality in things can affect the ima- 
gin: ition. or exe ite the passions, un- 
(il it is first perceived. It affects only 
those who perceive it: on all others 
its influence is lost; not because 
their sensibilities are cast in a dif- 
ferent mould, but because no 
emotion can be excited by a cause 
thatis not perceived. Wemay have 
physical se ‘nsations produced by 
physical causes of which we know 
nothing ; but emotions and passions 
being alw ays impressed with a men- 
tal character, can only be excited by 
causes that are perce ‘ived. Hence it 
is, that objects which do not affect 
isin the least, will instantly affect 
us if certain qualities in these ob- 
jects be once pointed out tous; and 
their not affecting ns before must, 
therefore, have evidently arisen from 
our not perceiving these qualities. 
Such are the qualities that have hi- 
therto excited the poetic enthusiasm 
of Mr. Shee. The subject of his former 
poems were confined to those quali- 
ties in external nature that please 
us when transferred to the canvass, 
and separated from the grosser ap- 
pearances with which nature had 
originally associated them. They 
please ns on the canvass because 
there, there is nothing to conceal 
them from our view; and they 
would please us in nature if we 
could only perceive them: but, 
like native modesty, they are of 
too tine and delicate a mould to be 
perceived, except by gifted eyes, 
amid the rubbish that ke eps them in 
the back ground. We are aware 
that we are frequently pleased with 
paintings that represe nt the most de- 
formed objects, but this pleasure 
arises from a different source: it is 
not the beauty of the objects pre- 
sented on the canvass that we ad- 
mire, but the fidelity and truth with 
which they are executed; or, in 
other words, their close imitation of 
the original. On this subject, how- 
ever, we could say much more than 
our limits will permit us at present : 
we shall, therefore, conclude by ob- 
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serving, that Mr. Shee's poetry is, 
like Lord Byron's and Moore's, 
founded, not in these abstract suab- 
jects which belong to the philoso- 
phe rand me taphysician, but in sub- 
jects fitted to awaken real passion. 
Phe only difference is, that it isa 
passion excited by an agency which, 
without a pecu tliar appropriation of 
the driscriminative, or perce —_ 
vowers, can affect only beings of 
iigher order than man—that is a 
beings who can perceive at a glance 
what we can only perceive by a cer- 
tain exercise of the mental powers ; 
while Lord Byron's and Moore's 
poetry must instanly affect all men 
who have hearts to feel, or whose 
feelings are not blunted by mental 
or physical influences. 

Adinitting, then, Mr. Shee’s for- 
mer works were equal in merit to 
any other poet of the age ; admit- 
ting they were even superior, it is 
evident, from the reasons which we 
have just assigned, that they could 
not be so popular, or so much the 
theme of general conversation; and 
consequently, that their merits could 
not be duly appreciated; but how 
much is it to be regretted that when 
he came forward onthe same ground 
with these highly gifted poets, that 
when he made the original passions 
of human nature, and the situations 
by which they are excited, the subject 

his muse, his efforts should be 
cr ad by an ignorant Chamber- 
lain, and a sycophant licenser, a 
(rreculus esurtens, who, no doubt, 
would go to hell instead of attempt- 
ing the heavens, if the mighty and 
yuissant Lord Chamberlain ordered 
iim. We shall not say, that this 
Chamberlain is a tyrant, nor the 
prostrate licenser who worships be- 
tore his shrine; as we shall not say 
they would enslave the country, if 
the country would permit them ;— 
we shall not say, that if all the citi- 
zens of London had but one neck, 
they would, like Nero, cut it off at 
a stroke; but this we say, that from 
the opinion which we have formed 
of them, from their rejection of 
Alasco, we should consider our lives 
in danger were it placed at their 
disposal. Our fears might be ground- 
less, it is true, but he who fears 
cannot help fearing, and no man 
can fear without a cause. We 
should not be impressed with those 
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206 Alasco* 
fears from the simple act of re- 
jecting the play itself, but from 
the sentiments to which they take 
objection. Whenever the name of 
tyrant is mentioned, the name ts ex- 
punged : at least, we have read the 
play carefully, eal we do not recol- 
lect any instance in which the li- 
censer’s red ink is not applied to it. 
Now we take it for granted, that 
whatever the licenser condemns, the 
Lord Chamberlain condemns; for if 
this were not the case, why condemn 
Alasco without perusing it because 
the licenser condemns it. Besides, 
we have further reasons for thinking 
that their judgments, feelings, and 
princ c 0 go band in hand; for the 
(hamberlain tells Mr. hae that he 
thinks ** Mr. Colman a very sufh- 
cient judge of his duty,” and as his 
duty is to fulfil that part of the 
Chamberlain's duty which regards 
the licensing of plays, and as Mr. 
Colman thinks it is duty to condemn 
every ian who finds fault with ty- 
rants, it is clear that the Chamber- 
lain is equally hostile to any man 
who inveighs against tyranny ;— 
which is saying, in other words, 
that they are both advocates for ty- 
ranny; for if not, why censure the 
writer who inveighs against it. If, 
then, this jack in office, and the of- 
ficer whom he serves, be both advo- 
cates for tyranny, they must vir- 
tually and, in fact, be tyrants in 
their hearts; for who would censure 
the man who finds fault with ty- 
rants, but a tyrant himself? at - 
only the g alled jade that winces. 
It, then, the licenser and his master 
he advocates for tyranny, and if it 
be just to conclude that all advo- 
cates for tyranny would be tyrants 
it they dare, we think we would be 


justified in considering our lives in 


danger were they placed at their 
uncontroled disposa . 

The scene of this tragedy is laid 
in Poland, and the only English cha- 
racter init is W alsingham, whose 
characteristic virtue is loyalty to his 
sovereign, a virtue to which he sacri- 
tices all the ties of kindred and of 
friendship. Now had the author of 
Alasco turned this virtue into ridi- 
cule, had he represented Walsing- 
han: in an unfavourable light, and 
imate us look upon him as we now 
de upon Mr. Colman, a reptile vo- 
tary at the shrine of power, had he 
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divested him of those amiable qua- 
lities which humanize the man, and 
exalt the hero, had he expressed 4 
single sentiment that would lead us to 
conclude he was himself no admire, 
of Walsingham, the Lord Chamber- 
lain and his deputy, might then 
have some colour of excuse for re- 
jecting Alasco; but from beginning 
to end, is ditheult to conceive, 
whether the hero of the piece, or 
Walsingham,be the author’s greatest 
favourite : Alasc o and W alsingham 
rival each other in generosity and 
wrecklessness of existence; and 
though they pursue different mea- 
sures, their hearts are equally good, 
and their intentions e qually pure.— 
They differ not in their feelings, but 
in their pereeptions orviews of things, 
Alasco considers that to be tyranny, 
which Walsingham deems only a 
just and s: tiutary exercise of power. 
That the young Alasco and the aged 
W alsingham should thus differ in 
their views of things is natural; toe 
youth, impatient of restraint, deems 
every exercise of power and controul 
an act of tyranny, particularly where 
his own intentions are honest ; for 
whoever possesses this honesty, can- 
not in the ardour and thoughtless. 
ness of youth, perceive why his ac- 
tions should be subject to controul, 
feeling as he does, that if the des 
tines of mankind were at his dis- 
posal, he would not commit an ac} 
that an angel would blush to ac- 
knowledge. ‘hose whose intentions 
are not so pure, are always more 
willing to yield to authority, from a 
secret conviction that if no restraint 
were imposed upon them, they would 
out-step the line which reason or mo- 
ral instinct prescribes to all men, and 
beyond which no man proceeds withi- 
outinfringing on the peace and hap- 
piness of others. But even the youth 
whose feelings and intentions are 
pure as angels, and who is therefore 
rendered more impatient of controul, 
discovers, when S advances to the 
age of Walsingham, that without 4 
certain restraint, youth, in ge neral, 
becomes Jicentious, and society al 
large, a confused mass of anarchy 
alate Alasco and Walsing- 
ham, therefore, differ only in thos 
views of things which result from ex- 
yerience aud inexperience. Restore 
ebiosken to his youthful years, 
and give Alasco the experience and 
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the age of Walsingham, and no 
doubt Alasco would become Wal- 
singham, and Walsingham Alasco. 
As it is, however, Alasco,in seeking 
to recover the lost liberties of his 
country aims only at establishing 
a rational order of things by the 
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most honourable tieans: and the 


moment he discovers 
his associates had entered inte a 
secret plot of proscribing Wal- 
singham and other virtuous charac. 
ters, he exclaims 


that some of 


And have you all combined in this foul compact, 
And signed and sealed this instrument of blood ? 
Are we met here in dark conspiracy 

To club our mite of malice and revenge— 

For each with cunning cowardice to graft 

His private wrongs upon the publie stock, 

And make the state his champion. 


Acrv IIL. Scene Il 


(in Rienski remonstrating with him, he continues, 


Away, you'll crouch like slaves or kill like cowards, 
What! you have swords! by heaven you dare not use them 
A sword’s the brave man’s weapon—you mistake 

Your instruments—knives—daggers best become you! 


Heavens! am I leagued with cut throats and assassins ! 
With wretches, who at midnight lurk in caves 

To mark their prey, and meditate their murders ? 

Well then, to your ofhce! if you must stab, 

Begin with me;—here—here, plant all your daggers! 
Much rather would I as your victim die 


Than live as your accomplice. 


Rienski who became a convert to the noble reasoning of Alasco, en jeu 
vours to soften his indignation, and thus addresses hin 


Spare us, my lord, 
Nor press this past endurance, your reproof 
ifas sunk into our hearts, and shamed away 
All passions but for freedom and our country. 


But Alasco, still incapable of being appeased, replies in the same strain, 


Your countrys freedom! say your own discharg: 
From wholesome rule and honest industry! 

You mean immunity for blood and spoil , 

The privilege of wild riot and revenge ;— 

The liberty of lawless depredation. 

O! my unhappy country, what shall cure 

Thy sicklied state, when e’en thy remedies, 

Thus threatening worse disease, and deeper injury, 
Unnerve th’administering hand, that shakes with fear, 
To make thy case more desperate ! 


These are the sentiments of Alas- 
co, the hero of this piece, and we 
doubt whether the most servile vo- 
tary of power can perceive a senti- 
ment in them that leans to the sub- 
version of the principles that up- 
hold the British Constitution, and 
on which it is founded. If Alasco, 
then, aimed only to rescue his coun- 
try from tyranny and despotism, has 


he done aught that is inconsistent 
with the British Constitution ? or is 
our Constitution founded on prin- 
ciples of despostism and tyranny. 
If so, why teach us to believe 
ourselves a free people? Why tell 
us that the slave is a freeman the 
moment he sets his foot upon Bri- 
tish soil, if even a free British sub- 
ject must breathe only the sentiments 
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of a slave, and write as il he lived 
under a despotic government. If 
we be in reality a free people, why 
may we not speak in the language 
of freemen? Why are we not per- 
mitted to appreciate the blessings 
we enjoy, by pointing out the evils 
that exist, the penalties inflicted, 
and the privations endured under a 
despotic and arbitrary sway? Ina 
word, if we be a free people, or if 
the Chamberlain deemed us to be 
such, would he not consider the 
spirit that breathes throughout the 
tragedy of Alasco, in perfect har- 
mony with this freedom: would he 
not have oceasion to boast that such 
a spirit was the happy result of the 
laws and constitution by which we 
are governed, and would he not, in- 
stead of making himself the advo- 
cate of tyranny, prove, by his im- 
mediate license of Alasco, that we 
were virtually, and indeed what we 
esteem ourselves to be, a free peo- 
ple, and that the laws and constitu- 
tion by which we are governed are 
also what we deem them to be, a 
system of government calculated to 
secure us in the possession of this 
freedom? The fact, however, is, if 
we judge aright, that Mr, Colman 
and the Chamberlain have proved, 
by their rejection of this play, that 
they consider our freedom to be 
‘all my eye;” for if we be not per- 
mitted to speak of tyrants except 
with respect and reverence, those 
who prevent us must certainly con- 
sider themselves tyrants, and ima- 
gine that whenever we talk of ty- 
rants our allusion is to them. 

We should ask Mr. Colman which 
of the characters in this tragecy acts 
in opposition to the principles of the 
British Constitution 2? He will re- 
ply, Malinski. But does not the 
author of Alasco make him a repre- 
hate? Does he not make this very 
Malinski the only character of un- 
mixed evil in the piece? If, then, 
he has put sentiments into his mouth 
unbecoming an Englishman, Mr. 
Colman should not forget that they 
became Malinski; and if Mr. Shee 
should make him speak only what 
suited Mr. Colman’s palate, not 
what the dark and designing villain 
would have actually spoken, had he 
been permitted to express what his 
disposition would prompt him to 
express, it follows, that consistency 
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Maren, 


of characterand inviduality form no 
necessary partof a good play, or that 
if iteven does, it must henceforth 
give way to the prejudices and poli- 
tical taste of our new licenser. The 
fact, however, is, that if no senti- 
iment must be expressed but what 
suits Mr. Colman’s palate, there can 
henceforth be no diousaity of cha- 
racter whatever, because all the 
characters must take “ their form 
and pressure” from the form and 
pressure of Mr. Colman. He must 
be the prototype of which all the 
characters are mere copies; so that 


they must be all not only like Mr. 
Colman, but like each other; for if 
things equal to the same thing be 
equal to each other, so also must 
things nearly equal to the same 
thing be nearly equal to each other, 


— Facies non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen, qualis decet esse 
sororum, 


What a delicious tribe of charac- 
ters, then, is the tragic muse des- 
tined tou supply us with henceforth, 
‘they must all be of Mr. Coliman’s 
family, hue, and complexion, and 
a-kin to himself or the Lord Cham- 
berlain. They must not speak 
against tyrants; they must offer 
incense at the shrine of power, 
and acknowledge that Mr. Colman 
and the Lord Chamberlain—that 
Duke of Montrose, who damned a 
play without reading it, are the 
only judges of dramatic effect, the 
only men who possess that exqul- 
site sensibility of feeling which re- 
cognizes instantly and intuitively 
without the trouble of investigation 
or enquiry, what is suited to the 
heart and its affections, emotions, 
and sympathies. In fact, dramatic 
writers must henceforth look upon 
the cringing Colman, and ‘“ THE 
GREAT MAN” before whom he 
** bows, and bows and bows again,’ 
as Moliere did upon his old woman, 
Laforet, creatures who judge by a 
sort of instinct, not granted to ra- 
tional beings. The * dog in office, 
like the dog in the chace, battles 
every attempt to approach him in 
the delicacy and sensitiveness of his 
olfactory nerves. Itis remarked by 
philosophers that the senses are 
more acute in the irrational than in 
the rational species of being; and 
therefore it is not to be wondered 
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that he in whom prejudice extin- 
guishes the light of reason, or to 
whom nature has never imparted its 
sacred effulgence, should still, like 
the brute, possess, in spite of reason 
and nature, a sort of tact or instinct 
that feels its way, and gropes blindly 
to the attainment of its object ; and 
he, indeed, must be a blind politi- 
cian who cannot smell, at least, if 
he cannot understand, the will of his 
master. 

Nothing, however, appears more 
singular, than that when Mr. Shee 
remonstrated against Mr. Colman’'s 
rejection of his Alasco, the Lord 
Chamberlain would not take the 
trouble of perusing it himself. Mr, 
Colman may be deemed suilicient 
for the office which he bolds, while 
noauthor disputes the correctness 
of his judgment ; but when an ap- 
peal is made to him who is virtually 
the person to whom the power is gt- 
ven“ to judge whether certain plays 
should be acted atall, or not acted at 
particular times;’’and when this per- 
son refuses to read the work of which 
he constitutes himself judge, and 
which he actually does judge, and 
condemn, we must say, woe be to 
the wisdom of that policy which en- 
trusted the licensing of plays to the 
judgment of a chamberlain who will 
not read them, either from indolence, 
or a consciousness that he is no judge 
of their merits, 

Of all the plays which we have 
ever perused, none breathesa purer, 
a chaster, a more virtuous feeling 
than Alasco. Its principal charac- 
ters are not, as in most Tragedies, 
& compound of virtue and vice, of 
strength and weakness, of determina- 
tien andirresolution. They are vir- 
tuousto the core. It is indeed difh- 
cult to say whether Alasco, Wal- 
singham, or Conrad, be the greater, 
the more generous, the more virtuous 
character. The principal action, it 
is true, turns on the fortunes of 
Alasco, and, therefore, renders him 
the hero of the piece; but that great- 
ness which arises from circumstance 
and situation, abstracted from the 
original disposition and character of 
the individual, is mere nominal] or 
adventitious greatness; and, there- 
fore we would pause before we ven- 
tured, to assert, that Conrad was not 
great a character as Alasco, though 
greater we think he could not be. 


E. M. March 1824. 


When we say as greata character, we 
donot mean that he appears as great 
in this Tragedy; what we mean to 
say is that from the manner in whieh 
he has conducted himself in the si- 
tuation in which he is placed, we 
could not feel ourselves justified in 
concluding, that he would not act as 
nobly as Alasco himself, were he 
to change situations with him. He 
wants, it is true, the refined sensibi- 
lity of Alasco, and so far he is his in- 
ferior ; but on great occasions, there 
can be no doubt that beth would act 
alike: both would 


——Dare doall that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 


It appears to us that all truly 
great men are equally great, of which 
we have a remarkable instance in the 
Tragedy before us. Alasco refuses 
to lay down his arms to Walsing- 
ham, though his party was defeated. 
*« They rush towards each other as 
if with hostile intentions; when 
each, at the same moment, presents 
his breast to the sword of the other : 
they pause for an instaut—drop their 
aa and rush into each other's 
arms.’’ Who then was the greater 
of the two? We reply neither. 
When the heart is seuiale embued 
with principles of honor and vir- 
tue, alt men act nearly the same in 
similar situations, from which the 
hest of us may learn one lesson at 
least: it is, that however conscious 
we may be of our own worth, we 
should recollect, that there are na- 
tures as pure, sentiments as refined, 
affections as constant, attachments 
as devoted, and sympathies as sacred, 
as hallowed, as our own, Froma 
forgetfulness of this truth many have 
become misanthropists whom nature 
had formed in her finest mould, and 
to whom she had imparted the purest 
and most expanded enevolence ; but 
who happening always to mix with 
men of dissocial feelings, principles, 
and habits, become insensibly disgus- 
ted with their own species, and con- 
verts to the opinion that corruption 
and delinquency are the natural in- 
heritance of man, Had their philo- 
sophy kept pace with the natural be- 
nevolence of their disposition, they 
would have perceived, that, See 
ing to their own theory, they must 
be corrupt and delinquent themselves 

and the very consciousness that 
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they are not so, should have re- 
deemed man from the degraded 
Station to which they consign 
him. 

The purity and virtue, however, 
which the principal characters in 
this Tragedy display, are, by no 
means, whatever, its principal merit: 
for the intention of a writer may be 
chaste and virtuous, while his pro- 
duction is dull and uninteresting,— 
it is, therefore, no meritin a work to 
say that it offends no principle of 
moral or religious virtue, if, at the 
same time, it want that merit which 
itcan only derive from the pencil of 

enius. Whatavails it, that a man’s 
intentions are good if he be not qua- 
lified to execute the task in which 
he engages. He only makesa good 
cause appear a bad one, and stamps 
upon virtue a suspicious character. 
This is not the case in Alasco: it is 
not only the production of a man 
of genius, but the production of a 
writer who enquired into the source 
of the pleasures derived from tragic 
representations, before he attempted 
to produce them. In the progress of 
this enquiry, he very justly perceiv- 
ed that the language of strong pas- 
sion never clothes itself in the 
lighter ornaments of poetic diction; 
that it speaks all that passion sug- 
gests, but neither adds nor dimi- 
nishes. The language of passion is, 
like passion itself: all men can un- 
derstand it. The child unconsci- 
ously perceives it; it does not escape 
the instinct, if we may not say the 
perception, of the brute itself. As, 
then, the expression of passion in 
the human countenance, is thus ea- 
sily recognised, so also is the lan- 
guage in which it expresses itself ; 
and when there is the slightest ob- 
scurity in the expression, the slight- 
est colouring but the colouring of 
passion, there is great reason to sus- 
pect, or, we should rather say, there 
can be no doubt, that instead of be- 
ing the language of passion, it is 
only the mock language in which 
the affectation, or imitation of pas- 
sion is apt to express itself. He 
who does not feel may mimic, 
it is true, but can never talk 
the language of feeling ; and he who 
affects to be in a passion can only 
talk or write what this affectation 
suggests; but the language of af- 
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fectation is so easily distinguished 
from the genuine burst of passion, 
that the worst judge in the upper 
gallery has no dithculty in distin. 
guishing it. 

If it be asked, in what language 
does the affectation of passion speak, 
we reply, in that poetical language, 
which results from imagination, not 
from the immediate impulse of feel- 
ing. He who has not a particle of 
natural sensibility, may invent as 
many characters, and place them in 
as great, or if we mistake not, ina 
greater diversity of situations than 
he who is altogether the creature of 
instinct and feeling. Invention is 
no test of genius, though generally 
esteemed so, as Lord Byron evinces 
in the dranken Irishman. In this 
observation, we must say, that the 
noble bard is a better philosopher 
than Pope, who ascribes Homer's 
genius altogether to his invention.— 
It is not what we invent, but the 
consistency of what we invent, that 
distinguishes genius; and the man of 
feeling invents only that which is 
in harmony with his subject, because 
he feels, instinctively, that when he 
invents any thing else there isa want 
of harmony. ‘This, however, can 
never be perceived by the man who 
invents entirely from imagination: 
we may imagine any thing, but 
without feeling we can never know 
whether the offspring of our imagi- 
nation be rightor wrong. We iay, 
for instance, place one of our cha- 
racters in a certain situation, and put 
certain sentiments into his mouth; 
—but how can we tell whether these 
sentiments be just unless we can 

lace ourselves in his situation, un- 
am we can feel the feelings, if we 
may so express ourselves, which such 
a situation is calculated to excite ; 
and how can we feel those feelings 
without original sensibility. Imagi- 
nation can never supply feeling, 
though feeling gives energy and fer- 
tility to imagination. 

If these observations be true, we 
are justified in concluding, that the 
general failure of our modern Tra- 

edies have arisen solely from their 
Ging the pure offspring of imagi- 
nation, without the slightest tinge, 
or colouring of passion. They pro- 
duce none of those strong sensations 
that rouse the soul from the slumber 
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of indolence, and awaken it into life 
and being. ‘They place before us a 
few faint images of real life, that 
sport in the distance, and prove by 
their ** shadowy shapes” they are 
the pure offspring of imagination 
alone. With imagination, however, 
we cannot sympathize: it may pro- 
dace something to be admired, but 
nothing that can be loved, nothing 
in which we can take a real and sert- 
ous interest. 

It is then the poetry of undisguis- 
ed feeling and passion,not the poetry 
of imagination that suits the dignity 
and minutes of the tragic muse, 
and it is to a naked and undisguised, 
unornamented expression of feeling 
that the Tragedy of ALasco owes its 
great merit. Each of the Drama- 
tig Persone expresses what the 
impulse and situation of the moment 
is fitted to excite in the character 
which the author confers upon him. 
He seeks not to embellish his lan- 
guage by images drawn from the 
store-house of imagination, but ex- 
presses simply what the impulse of 
the moment, the situation in which 
heis placed, and the influence which 
this situation naturally exercises over 
him, are fitted to excite. 

In the opening of the speech, it is 
true, the author indulges a little in 
poetic associations, but here, if at 
all, he was justified in doing so, be- 
cause, in the first place, the speakers 
are of the higher order, and there- 
fore may he supposed capable of 
speaking in a higher strain than the 
peasants who are first introduced to 
usin the ** Vespers of Palermo :’’ and 
secondly, because they are not yet 
placed in any deep situation,and con- 
sequently uninfluenced by any deep 
passion that could suppress the natu- 
ral buoyancy of imagination in cul- 
tivated caiel We must confess, 
however, though we know the au- 
thority of all ages, and the practice 
of all dramatic writers are against 
us, that even in the opening of the 
poem, we should, for our own parts, 
avoid the slightest approach to the 
language of imagination, for in the 
first place the language of dramatic 
characters, so far as it appears to us, 
should be the language of real cha- 
racters, of real life, for their langu- 
age is natural only so far as they 
copy nature. Now as real charac- 
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ters, engaged in any serious concern, 
or, indeed, in any concern, seldom 
speak and address each other ina 
poetic strain, by whatrule or license 
can we defend their representatives 
on the stage in speaking a language 
which they would not speak them- 
selves. We have seen a transla- 
tion of Faust, in which a maniac is 
made to speak notonly in poetry, 
but in actual rhyme, as ifit were pos- 
sible for a maniac to bring words 
into measure, or rather as if she 
would even think of doing so. Surely 
those who tolerate such licenses as 
these need not be very particu- 
lar about the unities of time and 
place. But it generally happens 
that while critics are very particular 
in some respects, they will give you 
all the latitude you please in others. 
Our next reason for differing with 
Mr. Shee in putting the language of 
poetic associations into the mouth of 
Conrad, the first character who is 
introduced to us, is, that he must be 
aware of the important design on 
which he was entering, and the im- 
portant consequences that must re- 
sult from it, whether his party pro- 
ved successful or not. Atso awful 
a moment, we seldom love to riot in 
the ideal world, though the awfal 
scene that approaches may lead us 
into it unconsciously, But in this 
case, we are philosophizing, not po- 
etizing. In making these observa- 
tions, however, we know that Mr. 
Bee is supported by the authority 
of all ages and nations; but for our 
arts, we are made of such stub- 
ons stuffthat we would not listen, 
or, if we did listen, at least we 
would not be convinced, by all the 
ages that ever came, or ever will 
come, unless we found their deci- 
sion in harmony with the voice of 
nature. 

That Mr. Shee himself seemed to 
entertain the same opinion that we 
do, appears evident from his reject- 
ing the language of imagination al- 
together from the moment he brought 
his dramatis persone into action, — 
It istrue that if the language of 
imagination, or, what we generally 
call, poetic associations, be at all 
justifiable, it is antecedent to this 
moment, and from this moment 
Mr. Shee drops it altogether. The 
interest is, accordingly, continually 
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increasing, because all is henceforth 
the action and language of real pas- 
sion, neither veiled nor disguised by 
the light drapery of the imaginative 
inuse, 

The principal characters are placed 
in those deep and awful situations 
which must arouse all the energies 
of sympathetic minds, and interest 
them in their fate. Amantha, the 
daughter of Walsingham, is be- 
trothed to Alasco. Walsingham is 
an Englishman in the Prussian ser- 
vice, who deems loyalty to his sove- 
reign the first of virtues. Alasco is 
a young Polish nobleman, who, in- 
dignant at the slavery to which his 
country was reduced, is determined 
to recover her liberty or perish in 
the attempt. Walsingham, though 
devoted to Alasco, still acting in 
obedience to that spirit of loyalty 
which he so highly prized, naturally 
opposes his designs. Baron Hohen- 
dahl, the governor of a Polish pro- 
vince, by deceiving Walsingham, 
got Amantha into his possession, 
and laid a plot for her father’s life, 
but Walsingham escapes, and Alasco 
succeeds in recovering Amanthafrom 
the deceitful Baron, of whose perfidy 
Walsingham is now convinced. His 
loyalty to his sovereign, however, 
will not suffer him to league with 
Alasco, who attacks the Baron, kills 
him in combat, and seizes on his 
castle, but Walsingham, true to his 
principles, leads his forces against 
Alasco at the very moment of vic- 
tory, and puts his troops to flight 
before Alasco was aware of his ap- 
proach. It was at this moment they 
rushed upon each other, when each 
bared his bosom for the point of 
his adversaries sword. Walsingham, 
however, sacrificing his feelings to 
his duty, made Alasco his prisoner, 
notdoubting that his influence would 
obtain his pardon. Alasco, how- 
ever, is sentenced to death, and Wal- 
singham permits Amantha to visit 
him in his dungeon, while he him- 
self applies to his sovereign for his 

ardon and release, in which he sue- 
ceeds ; but before the pardon arrives, 
Alasco is dragged from Amantha 
and led ont toexecution. Walsing- 
ham, however, arrives in time with 
the king's pardon, and the shout of 


joyful exultation that ensues reaches 


Amantha in the dungeon, who mis- 
took it for a signal of Alasco’s exe- 
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cution. She seizes Malinski’s da 
ger, whom Conrad killed, in the 
dungeon as he was in the act of 
stabbing Alasco, whose pardon he 
anticipated, and with the fatal in- 
strument puts a period to her exist- 
ence, at the very moment that her 
father and Alasco enters the dun- 
geon with the glad tidings of the 
king’s pardon. Alasco, unable to 
survive the fond object of his long 
and devoted attachment, seizes the 
same dagger, and closes the awful 
scene by imitating her example. 
Weare aware, that our mien can 
form only a very faint conception of 
the merits of Alasco from this brief 
outline of the plot, for plot alone is 
not sufficient, nor action either. It 
matters little, how happy the poet 
may be in the design of his piece, if 
he be not equally so in executing it: 
it matters little, that he “ suits the 
action to the word,” unless he “ suit 
the word to the action:’’ both must 
go hand in hand. It is true, that 
happiness and propriety of expres- 
sion can avail but little, unless the 
poet ae his characters in deep and 
awful situations, but unless the sen- 
timents which they express in these 
situations be suited to their charac- 
ter, and the influence which the 
situation is calculated to exercise 
over them, the beauty of the situa- 
tion and its dramatic effect are both 
lost at the same moment. We can- 
not sympathize with a man who is 
not placed in a situation fitted to 
elicit our sympathies; but even 
place him there, and we still refuse 
him our sympathies, if his feelings 
and sentiments be at variance with 
the situation in which he is placed. 
So far as regards situation, the dra- 
matis persone of many tragedies 
are placed in as deep and affecting 
situationsas those of Alasco; but we 
know of no tragedy where propriety 
and suitableness of expression to the 
situation of the character is more 
carefully observed. In Alasco we 
have no idle rant, no cold declama- 
tion, no petty refinement, no play 
upon words, no studied elegance 
of expression unsuited to the time 
and place. To this observation, if 
there be any exception, it is at the 
opening of the play, where the 
characters, are as yet placed in no 
situation that can excite passion. 
Here the brave and honest Conrad 
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appears half inclined to be witty, 
but from the moment the progress 
of circumstances renders him serious 
and collected, he is, both in word 
and action, the blunt, rough soldier, 
and speaks the honest, untrimmed, 
sssmbellished language of nature 
and unaffected passion. Alasco is 
like one of those painting's that can- 
not be approached too near without 
losing their effect: it is fitted not 
for the closet, but for the stage. In 
the closet the mind is naturally 
tranquil and contemplative, and con- 
sequently not prepared for those vio- 
lent mental commotions, which are 
the very life-spring of the tragic 
muse. Inthe closet we look for the 
delicate, the tender, and the softly 
affecting, not the rough, the boiste- 
rous, and the overpowering. We are 
not prepared to travel with the tra- 
gic poet into those fearful and terri- 
fic scenes that lead to the paths of 
death and desolation. We seek for 
the light and the refreshing, and 
therefore we wish the poet to strew 
our path with roses. Hence that 
poetic imagery, which pleases so 
much in the closet, loses all its effect 
upon the stage, because in the closet 
the imagination is the chief faculty 
that is brought into action, but at 
the theatre, the intellectual give 
way to the sensitive faculties. We 
are there governed by a sort of 


blind instinct over which reason 
can exercise no controul. If we 
contemplate, or if the passing 


scene leads us into the meditative 
world, it is secretly and unconsci- 
ously. All our reasoning, at the 
moment, is the unobserved reason- 
ing of feeling and passion. But in 
the closet we arrest the progress of 
the poet, stop to examine and weigh 
the force of his sentiments, the pro- 
priety of his situations, and the cor- 
rectness of his descriptions. While 
reason, therefore, resumes her sway, 
passion subsides, and we travel cooly 
and cautiously along, fearful of being 
influenced by false sentiments or false 
taste. But at the theatre, we never 
stop to examine at all, if the poet has 
only the art of keeping our passions 
not only always on the alert, but 
always rising from one stage of in- 
tensity to another. Hence we can- 
hotendure sentiments that are veiled 
In the intricacies of expression, or 
concealed in the drapery of poetic 
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imagery. We like no concealment 
whatever: it looks like art, and pas- 
sion cannot endure it, We like fair 

lay, and plain dealing on the stage, 

t is idle to suppose that we are, at 
the theatre , those refined and fas- 
tidious beings which we are in the 
closet, where we can only endure 
what is chaste, elegant, and purely 
classical, unless, forsooth, we belong 
to the Lake or Romantic Schools. 
In the closet we judge: at the thea- 
tre we feel. There we are our ori- 

inal selves, as we came from the 
Sued of nature: we are the children 
of feeling, not of reason; of instinct, 
not of judgment. In the closet, we 
are what education and society has 
made us; at the theatre, what we 
were antecedent to the influence of 
either. These distinctions seem to 
have been carefully attended to by 
Mr. Shee; and therefore he avoids 
the softer graces, and fastidious re- 
finements of the lettered muse—those 
graces and refinements which require 
a certain exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, not only to relish, but even 
to perceive them. At the theatre, 
unless we perceive the force of the 
sentiment, all its effect is lost, be- 
cause hurried on as we are from scene 
to scene, we have not a moment to 
examine wherein the beauty consists, 
and therefore, unless it be so ordered 
that “he who runs may read ;” the 
tragic poet has bestowed his labour 
to little purpose. There are many 
species of beauty ; perhaps they are 
infinite; but in this infinitude, ab- 
stract beauty can have no existence ; 
that is, nothing can be beautifal in 
itself, independently of the perci- 
pient. What is therefore beautiful 
to one species of being, may be de- 
formed to another. He who asserts 
that an object may be beautiful in 
itself, whether its beauty be per- 
ceived or not, only confounds all our 
ideas of beauty; for as beauty de- 
pends upon the character of the im- 

ression made upon us by the object 
which we call beautiful, and as there 
can be no impression where there is 
no percipient, it is obvious that both 
a percipient and an impression are as 
necessary to the existence of beauty, 
as the qualities that make us confer 
on the object to which they belong, 
the epithet beautiful. If these qua- 
lities made a different impression up- 
on us, we should never apply the 
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term beautiful to the object, so that 
beauty depends as much on the im- 
pression as on the qualities them- 
selves, Hence it happens, that what 
is beautiful in the closet, has no 
beauty on the stage; for in the clo- 
set, we read only just as fast as we 
understand. He whose perceptions 
are quick seldom reads slowly, be- 
cause he can understand as fast as 
he can read; and wice versa. Hence 
in reading, we perceive all the beau- 
ties of an author, because we stop to 
examine what we cannot instantly 
understand; but at the theatre, we 
perceive no beauties but those that 
strike us instantly, because the per- 
formers pay no attention to the slow- 
ness or quickness of our perceptions, 
Hence all those intricacies and inver- 
sions of style, which obscure the 
sense until they are unravelled, but 
which, when unravelled, are found 
to be elegant and beautiful, have 
neither beauty, nor charm, nor grace, 
nor elegance, on the stage; for as 
therecan be no beauty without a per- 
cipient, and as we cannot, in the hur- 
ry of the moment, perceive the depen- 
dence and government of a com- 
plicated sentence, nor consequently 
perceive its beauty, itis evident that 
all beauties of this description, how- 
ever beautiful they may be in the 
closet, have not a particle of beauty 
on the stage, not only because we 
do not perceive them, but because 
perception is necessary to the exist- 
ence of beauty. Nothing, then, can 
be so absurd as for a poet to write 
for the stage and the closet in the 
very same manner, that which is 
beautiful in the closet not having a 

article of beauty on the stage, from 
its not being perceived. It is, then, 
absolutely necessary that the tragic 
writer should, above all things, 
study clearness and simplicity of ex- 
pression, and reject all those orna- 
ments that tend to obscure, more or 
less, the sentiments of the perform- 
ers. The ambition of ornament, 
however, is peculiarly characteristic 
of the dramatists of the day; and 
Mr. Shee seems to have been perfect- 
ly aware of its evil effect. Alasco 
is, accordingly, from beginning to 
end, the real, unstudied language 
of natural and unaffected passion. 
The delicate touches and lighter tint 
of imagination Mr. Shee justly 
deems beneath the dignity of the 
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tragic muse, and accordingly it jx 
only on the stage we can fully 
appreciate the merits of Alaseo, 
because in the closet the sportive 
muse of imagination gives that buoy. 
ancy to the mind which it rejects 
when strongly moved by deep and 
awful situations. Of this not one of 
our modern tragedists appear to have 
been aware; and accordingly our 
best poets have had generally least 
success in their dramatic attemprs, 
because they clothed, and conse- 
quently obscured their sentiments 
with the same luxury of imagination, 
and pomp of imagery with which 
they were wont to embellish their 
poetic works. This embellishment, it 
is true,renders their productions more 
agreeable to the closet reader, and 
the want of it, perhaps, takes from 
the effect of Alasco, but Alasco was 
not intended for the closet, and there- 
fore it appears to us, of all modern 
productions, best suited to the stage, 
though Mr. Colman has been pleased 
to think otherwise. It is certain, that 
all other critics will think so too 
who estimate the merits of a play 
by the beauty of its poetry—whereas, 
the more highly executed it is in the 
poetical department, the more unin- 
teresting it is in the tragic. Mr. 
Campbell, in his lectures, very justly 
observes, that “ the idea of happi- 
ness is still the sovereign feeling of 
— and if the idea of tragedy 
ve the very reverse of the idea of 
happiness, it is clear that the more 
poetic the language of tragedy hap- 
pens to he, the less tragic it is. The 
editor of The New Times, which has 
been just this moment put into our 
hands, seems to think otherwise.— 
*“ Mr. Shee,” he says, * has given 
Alasco to the world, and, in doing 
so, has taken the most effectual 
means to be revenged on Mr. Col- 
man.” So far we agree with him— 
but, adds he, *“* we admire Mr. Shee 
much more as a painter than as a 
— and therefore shall say but 
ittle of the poetical merits ‘or de- 
merits of Alasco.’’ The writer then 
is evidently of opinion, that the me- 
rits of a tragedy depends on its poe- 
tical merits: we think and we feel 
certain that the more poetic the less 
tragic itis. The Times has taken a 
very different view of Alasco, and 
of the privilege exercised by the 
dramatic licenser. We quote the 
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following passage from it: the sen- 
timents which it expresses are, we 
doubt not, in perfect harmony with 
the sentiments of every man who 
has the cause of literature, of genius, 


and of freedom of sentiment at 
heart. ‘* Itis not very long, little 


more than half a century, since that 
precious exotic, a licenser of plays, 
was engrafted on the British Con- 
stitution. The ofhce has been tole- 
rated by the people of England, be- 
cause of the mildness with which its 
powers were habitually exercised ; 
hut it was never better in itself than 
au odious and humiliating office. It 
embraced a class of prerogatives, 
which ought to be abolished here, if 
it were only because they are upheld 
and cherished in countries, the whole 
efforts of whose legislation are given 
to the fencing round of despotism by 
every aid, no matter how circuitous 
and unnatural. The functions, we 
again affirm, of a dramatic licenser 
in England, are at open variance with 
the cause of letters, of genius, and of 
freedom. They are capable of the most 
insidious and oppressive perversion. 
They have a tendency, by one in- 
stance of abuse, to cramp the hope 
and labours of athousand poets; to 
stiflein its birth the noblest offspring 
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of the mind, and to rob the national 
glory of England of what might 
prove its brightest and most endur- 
ing monuments.”’ ® 

From the distinction which we 
have already made between poetic 
beauty and tragic interest, it is very 
evident that, in quoting passages 
from Alasco, we would not be doing 
Justice either to our own reasoning, 
or to Alasco itself, if, instead of 
quoting passages that are highly 
tragic, we selected only those that 
are highly poetic. We shall, theres 
fore, in accordance with our view of 
the subject, make the following ex- 
tract from the first and second scenes 
of the second Act. Hohendahl em- 
ploys two assassins to destroy Wal- 
singham, for whom he professes the 
warmest friendship, intending at the 
saime time to secure his daughter 
Amantha, who is betrothed to Alas- 
co, in his castle. While Alasco and 
Conrad are conversing, in the retired 
part of a forest onthe scheme which 
they had laid for the recovery of the 
lost liberties of their country, they 
hear “a noise of fighting at a dis- 
tance,”’ and are startled by “a voice 
behind the scenes’’ that cries “ as- 
assins, murderers.” 


Alasco. This way, Conrad! this way the cry approaches. 
(Avasco and Conrap draw their swords and run out. 
Con. WALsINGHAM enters at the back scene fighting with 
two ruffians, masked, who nearly overpower him, 


ALasco and Conrap 


re-enter to his assistance. 


Auasco kills one of the assassins, and the other 
takes to flight. 
Walsingham. Sir, you have nobly rescued me, and saved 


A worn-out soldier. 


Alas. Heavens! Colonel Walsingham! 


Wal. Alasco! 


Alas. Alone, and in this trackless wood, 
Assailed by rufhans—you are wounded, Sir. 

Wal. A scratch, skin-deep—the wretch who gave it, would 
Have seized my sword—I foiled him, and his life 


Has answered it. 


Alas. What strange occurrence can 


Have led to this? 


Wal. 1 have scarcely breath to tell you. 
Proceeding to the “aan as we reached 
The outskirts of the forest, a loud cr 

Of one in desperate peril, called for ulin 
We, on the instant, plunged into the wood, 
And by the sound conducted, followed far, 
Still baffled, and the object of our search 


ee 


*See “ Times” for Monday, March 29th. 
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Receding from us; till at length, perplexed, 
And doubtful of our course, we stood at fault; 
When sudden, from the ambush where om | lay, 
Three ruffians, masked and muffled, rushed upon us: 
Dismayed, my dastardly attendant fled, 
And left me to the fate, which your good swords 
So timely have prevented. 
Alas. O! most fortunate! 
Thank heaven! Amantha shared not your alarm. 
Wal. She, with her escort had passed on before, 
Ere this, I trust, she’s safe within the castle. 
Alas. Amantha at the castle, did you say ? 
Amantha safe beneath the roof of Hoendahl! 
With wolves and tygers—fiends and devils safe— 
But not with Hohendahl—the thought is frenzy! 
By Heaven you have compelled her to this course ; 
Not e’en a father’s prayers should have prevailed 
To such perdition. No!— 
Wal. Alasco, hear me! 
For all that life is worth to age, and care, 
I am your debtor, and would spare reproaches. 
But, if I've sought the safety of my child, 
Beneath the Baron's roof, you are yourself 
The cause. Peruse this paper. [Gives hima letter, 
Alas. reading.) lf you regard the safety of your daughter, 
Remove her from your house without delay ; 
The Count Alasco has devised a plan, 
To seize this night, possession of her person ; 
He has a force prepared to effect his purpose, 
You may elude, but willin vain resist him. 
In giving you this warning, I conceive 
I act the friend to both, and without scruple 
Therefore, sign it—Conrad. 
Conrad. Conrad! 
Alas. Confusion! 
By Heaven there's treachery here of blackest dye ! 
My soul is all alarm—the monster Hohendahl 
Has hatched some horrid mischief ‘gainst Amantha, 
And this device has placed her in his power. 
Con. Must I disclaim this baseness, and protest — 
Alas. Your hand, my friend! yon are above suspicion. 
But let us view this miscreant's face more nearly. 
[ They examine the assussm 
Con. 1 have seen these features,—'tis the ruffian brow 
Of Rudo) ph—better named, the Baron's blood-hound. 
Alas. As I suspected! a most foul intent, 
Combining fraud, and blood, and violation. 
Unhappy father! you have placed your child, 
E’en in the tyger’s grasp—but let me rush 
To my Amantha’'s rescue—on moments now, 
Hang horrors that may blast my hopes for ever. 
Conduct the Colonel safely through the forest, 
Then follow to the castle, with what force 
Your zeal may muster, to assist me there. 
I fly to save, or perish to avenge her. [ Exit ALasco. 
Wal. A sudden light has opened on my soul, 
In gleams of hornbes-Hohbadahl's a villain: 
A thousand damning proofs now flash around me! 
He first suggested danger to Amantha, 
And urged me to remove her; nay, the wretch 
Who fled, and left me to the assassin’s daggers, 
He sent me as an escort. Powers of mercy : 
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Have I betrayed my daughter to a ruthan! 
Con. "Twere prudent, Sir, to seek the nearest succour, 

Your wound still bleeds. 
Wal. The body's hurt is slight, 

And soon repaired—but I have a deeper wound ; 

That’s planted here—a wound that bleeds to death— 

Struck to the very vitals of ny peace; 

Yet shall the traitor tind, that some warm drops 

Are left in this old heart; and they shall flow— 

Flow till the very fount of life is dry, 

()r else 1 will have vengeance for this wrong. | Ewenunt. 


SCENE Il. 
AN ANTIQUATED APARTMENT IN THE CASTLE. 
Enter AMANTHA and Berrua. 


Amantha, Not yet arrived! good Heaven protect my father 
i fear some sad mischance— 
Bertha. My dear young lady, 
Do not thus li; ghtly yile ‘Id to causeless te rrors, 
Some unforseen occurrence has de ‘layed him. 
Aman. Bertha, a thousand horrid thoughts arise 
That threaten to distract me. Why am I here ? 
Beneath this hated roof—the roof Hohendah! : 
At such a inoment, suddenly removed, 
So unprepared, and even ubapprized, 
Or why, or whither: then, that letter too ; 
Which see:ned so strangely to disturb my father | 
Whence came that letter, Bertha? 
Ber. One, whose garb 
Of forester seemed rather a disguise, 
Desired its quick delivery to your father, 
Then hastily retired. 
Aman. There is in this, 
A mystery that confounds me. Heavenly powers | 
What must Alaseo think ?—how will he rave, 
lo tind me thus delivered as it were, 
To his worst enemy ;—but voe—it cannot be,— 
My fatber never would betray his _— 


Hark! hark! did [ not hear the tras op of horsemen! 

Fly, Bertha, to the gate-—in piiy ra 

And bless we with some nein of my father | Faw Berna, 
A terror sure, beyond th’ oc ision thrill! 


Phrough all my frame. pts Las one tuprisoned 

\s hope and safe ty were shut ont these walls. 

flow still again !—no stir of life relieves 

The dreary sense of loneliness that sinks me! 
Would Bertha were come back! silence sleeps here, 
As ’twere the death of sound, appalling mere 

Than uproar. Hark !—’twas my own motion startled me. 
There is a gloom in grandeur, which, methinks, 
O’erclouds the cheerful spirit—frolic mirth, 

The homely happiness of humbler life, 

Retreats abashed before the solewn brow, 

Of courtly pomp and grave-air d ceremony. 

In these apartine nts, since her de ath, disused, 

The Baron's lady—hapless Elrica, 

From some mysterious cause, was long immured 

A woman of all excellence, ’tis said, 

And as the story goes, most foully dealt by. 

Here hangs her picture, and it speaks her tair ; 
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A sweetness sad, submissive, and resigned, 
Beaming serenely forth, thro’ grace and syminctry. 
How my heart sinks in horror of the wretch, 
Whose cruelty betrayed her! 


Enter HonENDAHL. 
Heavens! he’s here! 
Hohendah!. The fair Amantha honors much my roof ; 
Her presence in this heart makes holiday, 
And thus I pay my thanks. [ Stooping to kiss her hand 
Aman. (withdrawing it.) Your thanks, my Lord, 
If thanks, indeed, be due, are misapplied ; 
My father may receive, but I disclaim them. 
! am here but in obedience to his will. 
Against my own. 
Hohen. Unkindly said! in what, 
Has my presumption called for this reproof ? 
‘To find cumin here, a willing guest, 
Were sure the last delusion, dying hope 
Could frame for Hohendahl. 
Aman. | pray you, pardon me :— 
My thoughts are il} attuned to compliment. 
Some fears disturb me for my father’s safety ; 
You can, perhaps, remove them, and account 
For his delay. 
Hohen. 1 \ook'd to have found him here ; 
But though the time grows wanton, and of late, 
To outrage prone, I entertain no thought 
Of danger to my friend. The precious charge, 
Confided to my care, he knows is safe, 
And at his leisure, follows, to reclaim it. 
Why will Amantha thus with scorn repel, 
The homage of a heart, which, at her shrine, 
Aman, Sir, this theme 
Was never grateful to me—you are aware 
Of that which now would make it culpable, 
For you to urge it more, or me to listen to it. 
Hohen. By Heavens! I know not what should bar my way 
To fair Amantha’s favour, nor whose claim, 
Shall thus unquestioned crossme., Baron Hohendahl, 
Yields no precedence, lady, in a cause, 
Where love, or honour is the prize; and he 
Might hope a patient hearing to his suit, 
E’en though unprivileged by a father’s sanction. 
Aman, My father, Sir, can never sanction crime, 
And would not suffer insult. 
Hohen. Insult! 
Aman. Yes. 
Insult, my Lord! what ‘twere a crime to grant, 
‘Tis insult to solicit—a lover's vows 
Profane the wedded ear; and from her soul, 
The wife of Count Alasco scorns a suit, 
Which, but to hear, must taint her plighted honor. 
Hohen. The wife of Count Alasco! ha! beware! 
Nor rashly tempt too far an outraged spirit. 
As you would shun perdition and despair, 
Plead not to me that title. 
Aman. Not to thee. 
Itis my pride—my boast—imy sole possession ! 
‘Tis my best hope of happiness in life, 
And death alone can now deprive me of it. 
Hohen. Do you not fear to rouse a tempest here ?— 
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To wake wild passion in a breast like mine ; 
Where love is lashed to madness by disdain, 
And jealousy and vengeance rage ‘by turns ? 
By Heaven! could I believe the crafty t tale, 
Devised to work upon a father’s weakness, 
‘Twould but the more inflame my burning blood, 
And give to love the relish of revenge. 
Aman. What you call love, 1 w ell believe, may prompt 
A. bad man’s passions to a wicked purpose ; 
Nor can I doubt, the privilege of your root 
(That hallowed claim, which to a sanctuary turns 
The savage hut, even for a deadly foe) 
Were urged in vain, to such a heart as yours, 
Yet think not J can fear your love or hate; 
My father’s honour guards me, and I feel, 
Even here, secure beneath the shield of Walsingham. 
Hohen. Your father, madam, or | much olieaiies 
Would use that shield against another foe ; 
A different danger pressed him, when he found 
His only daughter plotting ' gainst his peace, 
And sought the refuge of my roof to guard 
Her person, and her honour from a traitor. 
Aman. A traitor. 
Hohen. Yes,—a most notorious traitor! 
Who holds his life on sufferance of the law, 
Till mellowed in rebellion, he becomes 
Avowed in villainy, and ripe for vengeance. 
Aman. Good angels guard the life of my Alasce! 
But shall I credit this unmanly railer! 
No, ’tis slander—’tis slander, on my life! 
The wanton malice of a coward’s tongue, 
To terrify a woman. 
Hohen. Ha! your zeal 
Is ardent, madam, and defies all hazards : 
Perhaps a calmer bearing were discretion. 
| may resent these insults—yes, by Heaven ! 
What hinders now. but on those scornful lips, 
That pout their high displeasure thus against me, 
I print the venge ance due to love disdained, 
Aud triumphed o’er your minion ! 
Aman. Heaven defend me! 
A dreadful thought—a dart of fire has pierced me! 
Where is my father ?—tell me where's my father ? 
This w anton outrage wakes me toa fear, 


My nature shrinks at. Oh! ! you have not murdered him : 


But say he’s sate—say you've not shed his blood! 
And I willon my knees, for blessings on you. 
But did you think he breathed upon this earth, 
You had not dared this insult to his child. 

Hohen. Living or dead, a thousand fathers now 
Should not prevail, to turn me from my prey ; 
No !—you have trampled on a heart that yet, 

Was never safely scorned—you are in the toils, 
And by hell’s powers ! a miracle alone, 
Can now redeem you from them. 

“Iman. Angels guard me ! 

Hohen. 1 meant a gentler prelude to my purpose ; 
But your proud taunts have fallen upon my soul, 

Like fie ry drops, and blistered me to frenzy. 


Aman. Monster! what mean your horrid threats and gestures ? 


You would not kill me ? 
Hohen. No! at least not yet— 
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Vill t have closed the account of love and vengeance: 
Have paid myself with interest for my wrongs, 
And triumphed in thy arins. 
Aman. out —lost tor ever! 
Hohen. Perhaps, when you grow tarnished in my sig!it, 
And other beauties tempt me, J may then, 
From this bad world in pity set you free, 
Or cast you with disdain, to your Alasco. 
Aman. Merciless villain !—betrayed to shame and ruin ' 
Hohen. Come, let me stop this railing, and instruet 
Those lips in gentler duties. 
Aman. Ruffan, unhand me! 
My cries shall raise the castle, and proclaim 
To heaven, this perfidy. 
A voice seeming to proceed from an Alcove in the back sven, 
* Forbear, forbear!’ 
HOHENDAAL (Slarting.) 
Am I betrayed ! or, was that dreadful voice, 
A warning trom the grave !— 
Voice again. 
Forbear ! 
Hohen. Again! 
By heaven! the sound unbraces every nerve, 
And chills the heart within me—who goes there ? 
[ Looking eagerly round, till he fixes on the picture of his wis 
Can walls and things inanimate find tongues, 
To startle our intents!—What!. do I shake 
in superstition’s palsy, like a slave! 
A fanatic, that’s scared at his own shadow! 
No!—if the devil and all his imps stood guard, 
4’ll rush upon my rey. 
Aman. Help, tole : Oh, help! 
Friar Jerome enters suddenly from a private door of the 
Alcove in the back scene, and at the same instant, 
Avasco burstsin violently at the side dvor, with his 
sword drawn. 
Hoxen Uell and vengeance !—thus to be braved and baffled !— 
Auasco (runs to Amantha.) 
Fear not, my Amantha! your Alasco’s here. 
Hohen. What! you would beard the lion in his den! 
€:ven within my castle's walls assault me! 
Die, fool! in thy presumption. 
| Draws a pistol from his breast, and fires at \Lasce 
Aman. Oh! my Alaseo! 
[Sinks fainting into a chair, supported by Jerome 
Alas. Wretch! Lam reserved, to punish guilt like thine. 
Draw and defend yoursel!. 
| Uhey fight, and the Baron is disarmed 
Take up your sword: 
A scorn to press on a defenceless foe, 
Hohen. Strike! ‘tis the mercy you had found from me; 
Disarmed, I dare still grapple with a traitor. 
Alas. Villain, defend yourself! 
Hohen. (taking up his sword ).—To your heart, then. 
(They fight,— the Baron's servants, alarmed by the sound 
of the pistol, rush in, seice and disarm /Mlasco. 
Aman. (reviving,)—Where am 1 !—Alasco!—Heavens! do | 
revive, 
To see you thus! save him—QOh save wy husband. 
[Runs to ALasco, who catches her in his arms, 
Hohen. Tear them asunder, tho’ you rend their joints, 
And to the lowest dungeon drag that traitor. 
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Alas, Off! off, ye rufhians! 
[ Breaks from them, and rushes to AMANTHA, but is again 
overpowered. . 
Hohen. Slaves, drag him hence! 
And rid my presence of that reverend spy, 
Who lurks in holes and secret passages, 
To steal upon my privacy, and betray me. 
Jer. Rash man! restrain thy rage—thou knowest I dare 
Defy the frothy menace of thy power, 
And will fulfil my duty. 
Hohen. Duty, priest! 
Jer. Proud Baron, yes!—to save a seeond victim.— 
Priest are the guards of innocence and virtue, 
And in that office, still, the church protects 
Her Ministers. Nay, chafe not idly thus ; 
{ have a privilege here, thou darest not question :— 
Beneath this roof, till thy base usurpation, 
The seat and shrine of my long honoured race, 
Not one of those who tremble at thy frowa, 
Would at thy bidding harm this, hoary head.” 
Hohen. Audacious meddler! [ Votse of tumult without. 
Enter a Servant hastily. 
Slave, what portends the ague of thy face ? 
Speak, or f will strike you to the earth. 
Servant. My Lord, 
The guard has been surprised. The outer gate, 
Forced by the furious onset of a crowd, 
Who cry, to fire the castle, and demand 
The Count Alasco. 
Hohen. Uat Treason so near! 
Summon my servants—guard the postern gate, 
And, on your lives! let none pass out, or enter! 
When we have dash’d these miscreants from oar walls, 
We'll deal with Count Alaseo—follow me. 
[ Draws his sword, and exit with his servants. 
Aman. Oh, Heavens! Alasco, what a fate is ours! 
My father too! 
Alas. 1s safe, my best Awantha. 
Calm all your fears ; there’s succour in those shouts ; 
They speak the approach of friends, and promise rescue, 
{rood Jerome, to your safeguard for awhile— 
This arm, though weaponless, may be of use. 
[ Fait Avasco, 
Aman. Alasco! Oh! Alascv! do not leave me. 
Oh! God! he has rush’d unarin'’d amidst the foe! 
Jer. Courage, my child! his virtues are his shield: 
Heaven will not let th’ unjust prevail against him. 
But let us seize the means that Providence 
Now offers for thy safety—through this door, 
A passage lies, unthought of and unguarded. 
Trust boldly to my care, and follow me. 
I have a friend within the castle's walls, 
Will aid as for concealment or escape. 
Nay, shrink not thus —I’ll answer for thy safety. 
“Iman. What? fly, uncertain of Alasco’s fate ? 
Leave him, perhaps to torture and to death! 
Oh! never -vever—l am his wife, good father, 
And will not now desert him. 
Jer. Hark! my child! 
rhe tumnit draws this way—a mowent more, 
‘Twill be too late. E’en for Alasco’s sake, 
Consult thy safety. 
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dlasco: A Tragedy. 


Aman. 


Urge me not in vain; 


Nor think I slight thy zeal; but I’m resolved, 


And will abide the storm. 


Jer. Alas! they're here! 


Enter 


[ The tumult approaches. 


Lasco, Conrap, anda party of armed Peasanis, 


with the Baron Honenpan: and his servants, 
disarmed, and prisoners. 
Alasco (running to Amantha.) 
Heaven, my Amantha, still extends its shield 


O’er innocence and virtue. 


Thou art safe, 


Thanks to the timely succour of my friend, 


And these our brave deliverers. 


Aman. Oh! my Alasco, 


Let us fly this roof:—lead, lead me to my father. 
Conran half aside to ALAsco. 
Say, shall we fire the castle, and unhouse 


This hedgehog ? 
Alasco. Conrad, no!—as 


you regard 


My honor and your own, no further violence! 
For this bad man, the burning rage and shame 
Of baffled guilt confound him ; and we need 
No heavier vengeance, than the hell within him. 
Release him, friends, and give him back the sword, 
His prowess, in a nobler cause, had graced. 
But boldness, seconding an evil purpose, 
Shews like a ruffian’s daring, and at best, 
Is but the coward’s courage—desperation. 
They return the Baron his sword, which _— broken. 


Hohen. bane on the treacherous steel that fail’d t 


is arm! 


Else had not traitors triumph'd. 


Alaaco. 


When next we meet, 
A double retribution waits thee. 


Now, 


Our private injuries yield to public wrong, 
The avenging sword ;—we strike but for our country ! 
[Exeunt Avasco, AMANTHA, and party, at one door, the 
Bar on and servants at the other. 


One of the principal merits in 
Alasco is, that each character is 
himself and no other. After we 
once become acquainted with them, 
we know what each will say, and 
what each will do, if we only know 
the situation in which he is placed. 
Accordingly, whoever has read 


twenty pages of the play, will have 
no difficulty in ascribing to its pro- 
ce character any passage that may 

e quoted to him from the subse 
quent part of it, If the following 
address to a departed parent were 
quoted to him, he would have no 
hesitation in ascribing it to Alasco. 


Shade of my father hear! Am I so far 

Degenerate from thy virtues—fallen below 

The standard of thy worth, that I should thus, 
Reproached and rated stand, a mark for scorn ! 
Have I in ought, beyond our nature’s frailty, 
Disturbed thy hallowed spirit in its bliss, 

Or stained the name thou gav’st me with dishonour. 


We shall conclude by placing be- 
fore our readers a few passages 
erased by the licenser, and which 
have induced him to reject the 


tragedy of Alasco. On_ perusing 
them who can avoid exclaiming, oh 
tempora! oh mores! 


What little skill the patriot sword requires, 
Our zéal may boast, in midnight vigils schooled. 
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Those deeper tactics, well contrived to work 

The mere machine of mercenary war, 

We shall not need, whose hearts are in the fray,— 
Who for ourselves, our homes, our country, fight, 
And feel in every blow, we strike for freedom. 


° e * Who would forge for us, 
The shackles his brave countrymen have scorned. 


Or question the high privilege of oppression. 


Tyrants, proud Lord, are never safe, nor should be; 
The ground is mined beneath them as they tread ; 
Haunted by plots, cabals, conspiracies, 

Their lives are long convulsions, and they shake, 
Surrounded by their guards and garrisons. 


But shall I reverence pride, and lust, and rapine? 
No. When oppression stains the robe of state, 

And power’s a whip of scorpions in the hands 

Of heartless knaves, +o lash the o’erburthen'd back 
Of honest industry, the loyal blood 

Will turn to bitterest gall, and th’ o’ercharged heart 
Explode in execration. 


° be But must we shake his chains, 


And make them rattle in his recreant ears, 
The slave is roused in vain. 


To brook dishonour from a knave in place. 


No, no, whate’er the colour of his creed, 
The man of honor’s orthodox. 


? bd Our country’s wrongs unite us. 


Will ripen to resistance—long oppression 
Will prompt the dullest actor in his part. 


When Roman crimes prevail, methinks 'twere well, 
Should Roman virtue still be found to punish them. 
May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 

And every tyrant feel one! 


' 
° ° ° Before what bar, 
Shall hapless wretches cite the power that grinds 
And crushes them to earth? QO! no, no, no! 
When tyrants trample on all rights and duties, 
And law becomes the accomplice of oppression, 
There is but one appeal— 


What! is’t because I live and breathe at large— 
Can eat, drink, sleep, and move unmanacled, 









































Brittle Poetics. 


[Mancn, 


That I should calmly view my cores wrongs! 
For what are we styled noble, and endowed 


With pomp and privilege! 


For what, thus raised above our fellow creatures, 
And fed like gods on incense, but to shew 
Superior worth—pre-eminence of virtue! 


A m 


To — with holy zeal the people’s rights, 
stand firm bulwarks ‘gainst the tide of power, 


When rushing to o’erwhelm them. 

Tis not rebellion to resist oppression ; 
"Tis virtue to avenge our country’s wrongs, 
And self-defence to strike at an usurper. 


Had fear, or feeling sway'd against redress 
Of public wrong, man never had been free ; 
The thrones of tyrants had been fix’d as fate, 
And slavery seal’d the universal doom. 


BRITTLE 


Ty 


POETICS. 


It is no marvel, Polydore——— 


Why all our hopes, like fancies trac’d on sand, 

Or thoughts and wishes cypher’d upon glass. 
Win but a transient glory ; yet ere comes 

The waters wild, or accident (like foe,) 

Will bring some cheering minutes—here are some. 


Sinile as you will, Charles, there 
are still less profitable, less amusing, 
occupations, for a couple of young 


hungry travellers, like ourselves, 
than decyphering the impressions 
which earlier way-farers have left 
upon the windows, and their appur- 
tenances, of our antiquated hostells. 
For mine own part, albeit that I 
have danced at Almacks, and dined 
at the Clarendon, and sported a cap 
at Cambridge, and spurs at New- 
market, I have the unfashionable ef- 
frontery to confess, that I hold the 
tantalizing, awfal half hour, em- 
ployed in the preparation of our 
meal, which indeed is a perfect Alex- 
andrine of times poetry, robbed of 
an infinitude of its searching in- 
veteracy and power by such employ 
ment, and to a much greater extent 
than other arts could ever accom- 
plish. The mere modern ones, such 
us Quizzing a rustic waiter out of 
iis five senses, till he wistakes chalk 
for cheese, and lights you a fire in 
the dog days, or suffusing the cheeks 
ofan unsophisticated chamber-maid 
with perpetual blushing and confu- 
sion till she brings the warming-pan 


Old Play 


instead of warm water, or teaching 
the Ostler and the Post-boy the flash 
of the Fives Court, or the slang of 
the Westminster pit, till Bill har- 
riesses my Lords Arabians instead of 
his own cattle for the “ next turn,” 
and John mistaking the economy of 
his stalls, claps the saddle upon the 
wrong horse. These | say, which I 
believe are very requisite things in 
their way, would be lost in the com- 
parison with my less presuming, but 
more sensible method of pressing 
time toits discomfiture. Indeed are 
not these memoranda of pilgrimage, 
—these notes, saying, “ or have | 
been a not inactive guest, a not un- 
thinking sojourner,” legacies which 
fun and fancy, and wit and folly, 
bequeath for the benefit or imitation 
of all that seek a welcome at an Inn; 
and is not he of more value than a 
cynical tub-quartered Diogenes, who 
shall act as executor to the bequeath- 
ment, and scatter abroad, not the am- 
biguous, but the most sweet, or silly 
voices, of the speaking walls, or the 
reciting glass pane—the valuable 
portion for our patronage, the con- 
trary parcel for our avoidance. 
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And then how thankful ought we 
to be, when some venturous, and 
kind spirit, prophecying of the for- 
lorn fate of some future weather 
beaten traveller, acts, for our relax- 
ation, the foe to despondency and 
tilts at that bane of Englishman, 
ennui, with a diamond ring, or a 
black leaded pencil. What does it 
signify to fash a philanthropist whe- 
ther the view from the inn window 
is upon beauty or deformity, upon a 
lake hung with wooded ea or 
upon abody swinging on a gibbet, 
and hung in chains. Whether the 
winds howl, or the summer breeze 
plays with the roses; whether a 
cloak of cloud envelopes the sky, or 
the sun looks, in his unshrouded 
heauty, upon the things of earth ?— 


He can gather food from circum- . 


stance, and situation, and, out of that 
which would depress or intoxicate, 
ordinary men, with an amiability, 
and contentedness quite delightful 
to think of, and quite exquisite to 
read of, to copy, and to rival. 


‘+_____He will a nostrum mix, 
To heal the grossness of distorted 
views, 
Or bring those forward which are 
sweeter sights.” 


How often have I, when the de> 
mands of appetite were keener, and 
the alacrity of mine host of the gar- 
ter tardier than usual—when the fid- 
yettiness of hope deferred vented it- 
self in rapid stridings, and tattoo- 
ing performances, when time seemed 
to move crab-like, and watches to 
stand still, and bell-clappers to have 
lost their virtue, and every body 
their patience,, Then how often 
have I blessed some fanciful, vain, 
mortal, as my guardian angel, for 
exhibiting in one of my less intem- 
perate pacings, before mea fanciful 
stanza, a vile joke, or an halting 
epigram. The very absurdity of 
these things has not unfrequently 
beaten me out of ill humour, and into 
a laugh, and like the cardinal, who, 
at the very crisis of his disorder, was 
saved by a broad grin, I have been 
awakened to life, and have welcom- 
ed the “ long: looked for come at 
last” EE tin, oy halter-tough beef- 
steak with some kind of complacen- 
cy and good nature, and have even 
ordered a bottle instead of a pint on 
the strength of the recipe that cured 
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me, and to toast the physician that 
prescribed it. I deprecate the indis- 
criminate application of the proverb, 
but in this case I don’t think I am 
to be charged with imprudence for 
“ praising the bridge that carried 
me safe over.” 


I believe my friend Charles Wil- 
loughby soon became of my own 
mind, for [I not only soothed his 
constitutional impatience during the 
pause of purpose before dinner, but 
with some really good wine as my 
auxiliary, rendered him quite pas- 
sive and cheerly for three hours after 
it. Butas I have before told you, 
my readers, that I am nothing ex- 
cept I can enlarge the sphere of my 
content, I will assume to myself the 
authority of giving pleasure, and 
open the paquet of culled curiosities 
which amused me and my old school- 
fellow, at the ‘Hunters’ Inn” on 
our journey from London to Glou- 
cester, for your participation in the 
banquet. My specimens shall com- 

rise Tragedy, Comedy, and Farce ; 
ut, as somebody somewhere says in 
the play,do not too critically heed the 
method of their march. That which 
is formed, by and indented on, pe- 
rishable, and brittle materials, should 
not be judged of, as one would. cri- 
ticise a Pope, or illustratea Homer. 

I have seen something like the fol- 
lowing before, where, I really know 
not, but my moralist the glass cutter 
has paraphrased it prettily. The 
speciinen was extant the last time | 
visited Exeter, for ] would have it 
understood that I do not restrict my- 
self in my selections to the actual 
route, or the venerableinn that Wil- 
loughby and | so recently enjoyed 
together. 


Ay! We do see our friends fall fast 
away, 
Nor feel their merits till they’re lock’d 
in clay ; 
And then, with sad regret impress’d, 
we sigh 
That so much worth and rectitade 
should die. 
Untimely knowledge! learned at our 
cost, 
We feel true virtue only when ’tis lost. 


Whatever opinion we might en- 
tertain of the point, we can concede 
no praise for gallantry to the next; 
yet impartially crayes its insertion; 
and at the time | laboured through 
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it (the saucy author wrote a vile 
scrawl) inthe Traveller’s Room, at 
the Angel Inn, Chippenham, in 
Wiltshire: 1 could'nt help applaud- 
ing the scribbler’s fan, though I was 
tempted to smash the evidence of his 
ingenuity, by thrusting my arm 
through the window-pane that con- 
tained it. Atthat time, my friends, 
I was at odds with her I loved, but 
we have made it up since, and she 
has changed her name. 


* Angels were painted fair tu look 

fike you,” 

So ran the rhyme of woman—’Tis not 
true. 

I've read their histories full oft I vow, 

And always thought them vain—I know 
80 now. 

There's Jane, she wears a smile from 
morn to night, 

Because she’s dimples, and her teeth 
ure white ; 

Eliza sports her hundreds at the ball, 

But starves her household in the ser- 
vant’s hall— 

Whilst Ann in public at deceit will 
faint, 

Yet hide her face in ringlets and in 
paint. 

Kitty will feast abroad, to fast at home, 

Aud go to Bath and swear she hates to 
roam ; 

Whilst Ellen, quite a blae—with Lady 
Di, 

Exalts some flashy author to the sky. 

The confab ended, lo! his pages fair 

Lights Ellen's lamp, or curls my lady’s 


hair. 

Clarissa swears she never can sing 
more— 

She took three lemons just two hours 
before, 


And sent a note to her dear friend, 
Miss Long, 

To say she'd bring and try the last 
new soug. 

Mary affirms— 


But just at this point of the libel- 
vus creature's poetics, his diamond 
must have failed him, killing mere 
characters, and by that happy defal- 
cation be was spared the atrocity of 
further murders, and I the detee- 
tion of greater Vandelisms. I opine 
that already | am condemned as an 
accessory after the fact; and that if 
bright eyes could frown, fair lips 
pass sentence, and ladies’ hearts be- 
come hard, I should be banished to 
some “distant shore’ asa companion 
for “ savage monsters.’” Even if 1 
escaped, the fate of this Timon, who 
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certainly deserves decapitation by the 
hands of the Furies. But list my de. 
fence, ye that are the ministering 
angels here below to entransed man, 
ye that have prayers for the meek, 
and tears for the contrite; ye that 
do make us giants in your defence, 
but infants to your wills, against 
whom the arm should be powerless, 
safe to protect, and the voice silent, 
save to oe for whom age should 
direct its prayers, and youth its good 
nature.—ye that are the “ discreetest, 
virtuosest, best,” hear my defence, 
and then condemn me, if ye can. 


I know it well, and all our pride, 
A moment’s breath might blast, 

A wintry wind, a stormy tide, 
Flies over, and tis past. 


The Peasant’s hut, the Prince’s tower 
Thatched roof, or painted hall, 

The forest tree, the lowly flower 
Shall flourish, but to fall. 


Yet whilst we are, there is a spell 
That binds us to each lot, 

A boon from heav’n, on man it fell, 
And will, when we are not. 


*Tis women’s loye—that holy flame, 
Pure as the mighty sun, 

That gladdens as with torch of fame 
The heart it shines upon. 

It faints not in the blast of woe, 
Nor in misfortupe’s hour, 

At open hate, a covert blow, 
For pride, for pomp, for power. 

It conquers time, it mocketh pain, 
And deathless is its will, 

And when all earthly hopes are vain 
It feeds on memory still. 

Yes '—as this brittle record stands 
A footing frail we find, 

A sigh shall shake our house of sands, 
And leave no wreck behind. 

But woman's love shall fall the last, 
And like clos'd flowers at night, 

It shall but sleep "till that is past, 
Then burst to deathless light. 


But I fancy I hear the apprentices 
in the Pit, and the Gods in the Gal- 
lery, (for I dare say in this enlight- 
ened age you have, Mr. Editor, all 
sorts of subscribers) cat calling and 
thumping the benches for the enter- 
tainment. Well, as I think the first 
piece has really extended far enough, 
and that I have given the re 
people enough for their money, I will 
e’en indulgethe one and two shilling 
patrons, for I suppose the three and 
sixpenny gentlemen, the Corinthians 
of the Theatre, will hardly condes- 
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cend to give a look in upon my broad 
grins; besides, | dare say a | have 
plenty of entertainment in the lobby, 
F will commence. But, whilst Mr. 
Liston, and Mr. Munden, and my 
friend Pritt Harley, are dressing for 
their characters and painting their 
faces, | will enact a blank-verse in- 
terlude for the amusement of those, 
who like always to keep moving, 
and who would rather see the stage 
occupied, than hear the fiddlers. The 
original of the following is on a 
painted bit of window in my study, 
the removal of which, though all the 
other squares of the window are like 
other people’s squares, I have reso- 
lutely opposed. It has hitherto with- 
deal and escaped the open attack of 


the elements, the heedless one of my . 


neighbours, and the covert ones of 
my housekeeper, who being of the 
new school, wonders I should have 
a veneration for any thing so outre 
and gothic. Should there be any 
who doubt this to be an outre true 
tale, let them visit me, and be satis- 
fied. 1 will challenge them for their 
credulity in bumpers of old port, and 
our hair triggers shall be our sweet- 
heart’s eyebrows. 


Why do ye rage, ye fiery elements, 

And send this noisy pother from the 
sky 

Upon th’ unconscious glass that heeds 
you not? 

All your loud thunders, like to cannons 
breath, 

All your fork’d fires, more livid than 
the flash, 

Do but enhance the rich solemnity 


lis shadow throws around. Its holy 
hue 

Stands clear and, shivers not with all 
your coil: 


But let man place a finger on its face 

And strait it shall be shattered—brittle 
pane! 

Thou art the parallel of Dudley’s fate! 

I've seen him stand the fiery bolts of 


war, 

The fret of tempests, and the tearing 
toils 

Which found’ring mariners are put up- 
on :— 

I've known him scale the mountain 
when each step 

(His track was over snows) seem'd dan- 
gerous, 

As is a drunken sailors in the shrouds; 

And I have seen him lead his soldiers 
ou 
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O'er fields unshelter’d wheu th oppo- 
nent storm 

Did hail cold ice upon them—yet con- 
temn 

The shelter of a cloak ,—I've welcom'd 
him 

To home and country, and hare seen 
him thrice, 

After enduring a whole world of storms 

As might have shook a forest from its 
roots, 

I see him now, and he's a changed 
man ! 

The form is wasted, and the dark eye 
dim, 

And furrows, not of age, are ou his 
brow, 

And gentle gusts, and airy, tiny sounds, 

Such as would once been deem d an in- 
sects breath, 

Do put an ague on him. 
vel not, 

For that which clime and tempest fail 
ed to do 

Man did—aye, man, that should have 
been bis friend. 

One who did welcome him with smiles 

Under which vipers nestled—creep'd 
into his bower 

And stole the fairest plant that blos- 
som'd there. 

It broke the heart that never quail'd 
before— 

Such faithless conduct bowed it ——. 


Oh! LT mar- 


Brevity, they say, is the soul of wit, 
and for mine own part, would prefer, 
at any time, that an afterpiece should 
have more of fun than mystery in 
it; and hence do | hold a brisk farce 
to be infinitely preferable toa fashi- 
onable melo-drama. ‘The examples 
that follow will, therefore, at all 
events, steer clear of the crime of 
prolixity. Here is one that can 
never, inits original state, be copied 
again, for I enacted literally dia- 
mond cut diamond, by applying one 
of the glazier’s tools, so called, up- 
on a window that was in the style of 
the olden time so constructed—that 
is, of squares leaded, and putty'd in, 
diamond fashion, if without a bull I 
may so — my meaning. The 
house was being modernized at the 
time, so I committed a mere petty 
larceny in the abduction. Sed ibi- 
mus—ecce signum. 


Reader, though brittle, these arewealthy 
lines, 

For diamonds form'd them dug from 
Eastern mines ; 

And surely all that love the toast to pass, 
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Will own I've honestly flld up my 
glass :-— 

Bat should some dainty wight, more 
nice than wise, 

Deem it a bumper pane-ful to his eyes, 

Let him demolish it with desperate 
pother— 

He'll cut his fingers, and must buy 
another. 

Here is another, | know not where 
got or by whom collected, but I find 
it among my papers, and have been 
induced to give it more from fellow- 
feeling than because I have any 
very high opinion of its metrical po- 
yularity. The thought is, neverthe- 
oe not so bad, and the horror of 
an imprisonment at an inn froma 
coach accident is a completely Tan- 
talean punishment. 

*Tis expedition gives most folks the 

sway, 

So my old uncle told me yesterday ; 

Aud faith to-day, und not on bed of 
clover, 

The “ Expedition, four-horse,” swayed 
me over; 

And here I'm laid up, beaten black aud 
blue— 

(Seribling on windows I would fain 
jump through)— 

The precepts opposite, yet victim too. 


[can give but one more, though 
I have a hundred asking for pre- 
ference; at another opportunity, 
should it be the wish that * this en- 
tertainment be repeated,” they shall 
be at my readers’ service, but our 
magnums are drank out, Charles 
has called the bill, and ordered the 
horses, and we must be at Glouces- 
ter to night—for there we hold a 
solemn supper, sirs. Well, we will 
leave a good word for the ancient 
hostell and the good hostess, that 
afforded us, and IT will hope all you 
that read me, some entertainment. 
Traly Mistress Shaw and the “ Hun- 
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ters’ Inn” deserve an euloginm 
The original is in her neat right. 
handed parlour, and at the back of 
her best tea-tray, the following is as 
near as I can recollect the copy, but 
I never keep one of my own flights, 
Old board! thou shalt my tablet be 
On which to pun a legacy, 
For them that face the winds, like we. 
The Hunter’s Inn! I swear in verse, 
They may go farther and fare worse— 
And, ten to one, will lose iu pence, 
Whate’er they gain in consequence; 
For though our hostess scorns to boast 
Much above simple boiled, and roast, 
And gives to pilgrims wild, or sober, 
Nothing but old Port, and October. 
If fare so moderate pleaseth you, 
Rejoice! the charge is moderate too, 
And well may add a charm and grace 
To Magy’s old parlor, and old face— 
But if ye’re dainty, feeding ninnies, 
Ride farther on, and squander guineas, 


And now, Mr. Editor, [have only 
to add that I hope we have all of us 
kept pleasant company together, and 
that we part good friends. And it 
there be still any who are cruel 
enough to deem the personages and 
the incidents of my comedy mere 
inventions, they may rest assured | 
shall, secure in integrity, take no 
extraordinary trouble to allay thei 
scepticisin, or tickle down their ob- 
stinacy; for as ** Wisdom, true Wis- 
dom is a plump jolly dame, who 
sits in her arm chair, laughs right 
merrily at the farce of life, and takes 
the world as it goes,’’ I feel per- 
fectly shielded against the missiles 
of unbelief, for will it not be allow- 
ed that I have at least endeavoured 
to raise a laugh, and might, there- 
fore, hope to propitiate the favours 
of the Goddess ? 


March, (824, T. Srvart 
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in our last Number we observed 
that ‘“¢ a certain cant and specious- 
ness which supplies the place of 
actual knowledge,” 1s a peculiar 
feature in our modern reviews. rhe 
reviewer appears lost amid the trea- 
sures of his own learning, and the 
profundity of his observations. The 
associations and images, the theories 
and hypotheses, the syllogisms and 
aphorisms, the entitities and quiddi- 
ties, the mysteries and controver- 
sies —in a word, the whole body of 
ancientand modern learning seem 
to lie scattered around him. He ap- 
pears tv know all that has ever been 
known and taught; but if we come 
to examine this intellectual creation 
we find it a chaos of jumbled 
fragments of knowledge, which, in- 
stead of illumining, serves only to 
confound him. There is no mind 
so confused as that which knows a 
little of every thing, and nothing 
well—nor is there any acquire- 
ment so dangerous in a writer, as it 
enables him to give his productions 
the appearance of learning, without 
a particle of its essence. He may, 
for instance, make such an allusion 
to Arabian literature, as leads his 
readers to believe that he is int.- 
mately acquainted with it—whereas, 
all that he knows of it is gleaned 
from some allusions to it which he 
has met with in other writers.— 
Nothing,then, is easier than to put on 
the appearance of knowledge with- 
out possessing it in reality, and he 
who does so not only imposes on the 
inexperienced part of his readers, but 
not unfrequently on himself, for he 
sometimes strings a parcel of sen- 
tences together that appears “* preg- 
nant with deep thought,” both to 
himself and his readers; whereas, to 
any person who distinguishes ap- 
pearances from realities—shadows 
from things—they are not only un- 
connected, unsatisfactory, and in- 
conclusive, but sometimes actually 
unintelligible. Of this we shall 
have to give our readers many in- 
stances, but “to begin with the 
heyinning,”’ we shall give the first 
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from the article before us. After 
observing, that we are too near liv- 
ing writers ‘to scan the loftiness of 
their pretensions,” the reviewer pro- 
ceeds in the following strain—a strain 
which has all that appearance of 
learning and intellectual depth about 
it, which we have been just comment- 
ing upon, but, a strain which, when 
examined, is the purest Species of 
cant —of that unintelligible jargon, 
that pompous inanity, which can 
only be understood by those who 


understand nothing, while they ima: 


ine they understand every thing. 

* Waving, however, any answer 
to these ingenious questions, we will 
content ourselves with announcing a 
fruism on the subject, which, like 
many other truisms, is pregnant 
with deep thought, viz.—that perio- 
dical criticism ts favourable to perio- 
dical criticism. It contributes to its 
own improvement, and its cultiva- 
tion proves not only that it suits 
the spirit of the times, but advances 
it. it certainly never flourished 
more than at present. It never 
struck its roots so deep, nor spread 
its branches so widely and luxuri- 
autly. Is not the proposal of this very 
question a proof of its progressive 
refinement? And what, it may be 
asked, can be desired more than to 
have the perfection of one thing at 
any one time? If literature, in our 
day, has taken this decided turn, 
into a critical channel, is it nota 
presumptive proof that it ought to 
do so? Most things find their own 
level, and so does the mind of man. 
If there isa preponderance of criti- 
cism at any one period, this can 
only be becanse there are subjects, 
and because it is the time for it,— 
We complain that this isa eritical 
age, and that no great works of 
genius appear because so much is 
said and written about them, whrile 
we ought to reverse the argument, 
and say that it is because so many 
works of genius have appeared, that 
they have left us little or nothing to 
do but to think and talk about 
them—that if we did not do that, 
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we should do nothing so good, and 
if we do this well, we cannot be 
said to do amiss.” 

Many, no doubt, will think all 
this very fine, and, like the truisms 
of the reviewer, “pregnant with 
deep thought ; but we doubt whe- 
ther any of our readers shall con- 
tinue to think so after perusing the 
remainder of this article; from which 
we may learn the danger of taking 
every thing for granted that comes 
from high literary authority, and 
not only the necessity of thinking 
for ourselves, but the delusion to 
which we are so frequently exposed 
of imagining we understand a writer, 
when he actually does not under- 
stand himself. 

The position the reviewer labours 
to prove in this passage is —‘* that 
periodical criticism is favourable— 
to periodical criticism ;"’ that ‘it 
contributes to its own improve- 
ment.” This he takes to be a 


truism, but we doubt it much, and 
we can prove that the reviewer him- 
self doubts it also. Granting, how- 
ever, for a moment, that it is what 
he terms it, a plain truism, is it 
not also a truism, that the critic 
who could write so much to prove 


it, can have no pretensions to rank 
with critics or literary men; for it is 
justly looked upon as the lowest 
kind of pedantry to attempt prov- 
ing what is already self-evident: in 
a word, it is deemed, and it ought to 
be deemed, pedantry to attempt to 
prove the fruth of a truism. The 
reviewer, however, need not appre- 
hend the charge of pedantry, for 
he himself labours with all his might 
to prove it no truism in the subse- 
quent part of this article, and also 
to prove, not ostensibly it is true, 
but virtually and in fact, that 
every sentence in this passage is 
erroneous. The entire of the pas- 
sage, as the reader must have 
already observed, goes to prove that 
** periodical literature’? improves it- 
self and tends to its own ‘ pro- 
gressive refinement;"’ but in” the 
concluding part of this article, the 
reviewer, forgetting his truisims, for- 
getting all the positions which he 
assumed, and all the principles he 
had laid down, maintains, not only 
that “ over refinement cannot be 
charged as the failing of most of 
our periodical publications,” but 
seeks to convince us that a total 
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absence of refinement is their most 
prominent and characteristic feature. 
The reviewer shall speak for him. 
self. 

* Over refinement, however, can- 
not be charged as the failing of 
our periodical publications. Some 
are full of polemical orthodoxy — 
some of methudistical deliration — 
some inculcate servility, and others 
preach up sedition. Some creep 
along in aseries of dull truisms, and 
stale moralities, while others, more 
* lively, audible, and full of vent,” 
subsist on the great staple of false. 
hood and personality, and enjoy all 
the advantages that result from ay 
entire contempt for the restraints of 
decency, consistency, and candour, 
There is no pretence, indeed, or 
concealment of the principles on 
which such works are conducted— 
and the reader feels alinost as if he 
were admitted to look in ona club 
of thorough-going, hack authors in 
their moments of freedom and ex- 
altation. ‘There is plenty of slang 
wit going, and some shrewd re- 
mark. The pipes and tobacco are 
laid on the table, with a set out of 
oysters and whiskey, and bludgeons, 
and sword-sticks, in the corner!— 
A profane parody is recited, ora 
libel on an absent member—and 
songs are sung in mockery of their 
former friends and employers, From 
foul words they get to blows and 
broken heads, till drunk with n- 
baldry, and stunned with noise, they 
proceed to throw open the windows 
and abuse the passengers in the 
street for their want of religion, 
morals, and decorum. ‘This is a 
modern and enormous abuse, and 
requires to he corrected.” 

If this be really the general cha- 
racter of our periodical works, what 
becomes of that * refinement ” which 
according to the reviewer, charac- 
terizes the literature of the age.— 
Will he maintain that refinement con- 
sistsin “servility,” ‘dull truisms,” 
** stale moralities,”’ “‘an entire con- 
tempt for the restraints of decency, 
consistency, or candour?” If this 
be refinement, restore us, O nature, 
to that original state of simplicity 
and ignorance in which thou hadst 
first placed us, and from which we 
have emerged into light and life 
only to bastinadoe each other with 
“bludgeons and sword-sticks.”— 
The fact is, that the reviewer |» 
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here describing, not the character of 
our petiotleal works—those works 
which ave at one time so refined, 
and at another so barbarous —but 
the character of his own literary 
associates. He appears to have been 
in a drunken mood when he wrote 
this article. He began tothink of his 
old companions—those “ thorough- 
going hack-authors”’ of whom he 
was a member, and who natural- 
ly entered into all the associations 
of the intoxicated moment. If this 
were not the case, how could he 
associate “ pipes and tobacco, and 
oysters and whiskey,” with the cha- 
racter of the literature of the day— 
that literature which at the com- 
mencement of his article is so re- 


fined, and at the conclusion, of so’ 


hase and degenerate a mould.— 
Surely, however much the literature 
of the day may be fraught with 
“dull trnisms’”’ and * stale morali- 
ties,” there is nothing in this dull- 
ness and staleness that can remind 
us of * pipes and tobacco, and oys- 
ters and whiskey.” “* Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” says the inspired pen- 
man, and so it is with the reviewer. 
It is not the literature of the day— 
it is not our * dull truisms’’ and 
“stale moralities”’ that smell of 
“tobacco and whiskey,” but this 
rhapsody of the reviewer. It is, in 
fact, a jumble of contradictions, 
maintaining and denying, proving 
and disproving, the very same prin- 
ciples and positions—at one time 
swelling into the sublime in — 
of our refinement, at another burst- 
ing with indignation at our gross- 
ness, barbarity, and Bacchanalian 
disposition. It is to us, however, 
really surprising, that he should be 
stupid enough to commence this ar- 
ticle with a defence of the “ refine- 
ment” and * improvement” of our 
periodical literature, and end it with 
a total denial of both. Our limits 
will not permit us to quote all he 
has written to prove its want of 
“refinement,” but his concluding 
observation will prove that a great 
portion of the article has been de- 
voted to that purpose. ‘ We have 
ut ourselves,” he says, ‘out of 
reath with this /ony lecture on 
the rreat opprobrium of our periodt- 
eal literature.’ It is really to 
he regretted that public taste and 
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public opinion should, in a great 
degree, be formed and fashioned by 
a Review that can produce such 
palbable absurdities and contradic- 
tions,—that labours to prove in one 
page what it labours to disprove in 
the next; but the great wonder is, 
that with all our pretensions to be a 
thinking and reflecting or gt we 
can overlook such absurdities, that 
we can maintain and deny, believe 
and disbelieve, the very same posi- 
tions, principles, and reasonings, 
because the reviewer maintains and 
denies them, The effect which the 
influence of such Reviews must ex- 
ercise over the public mind is, that it 
tends to unhinge all fixed principles 
of reasoning; that it sends public 
opinion adrift on the great ocean of 
doubt and uncertainty; that we 
have one opinion to-day and ano- 
ther to-morrow ; that from this fluc- 
tuation of opinion, reason becomes 
useless to us, and a disposition in- 
duces itself, and steals insensibly on 
the mind, of considering it a matter 
of no import whether our opinion of 
things be right or wrong. From 
the habit of reading publications 
which not only contradict each 
other, but contradict themselves, a 
certain anarchy takes place in our 
ideas, of which, itis true, we are 
not always conscious, but which, 
nevertheless, is not the less true, 
because it is not perceived ; for he 
who denies to-day what he main- 
tained yesterday is not the less in 
error, because he forgets that he has 
ever maintained it. This anarchy, 
however, would never take place, if 
we examined the reviewer as closely 
as he examines his author, for we 
should then perceive all his incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. The 
consequence of not doing so is, that 
we believe in him when he asserts 
and denies the very same positions 
in the very same page. Who that 
reflects fora moment would give the 
present reviewer any credit, when 
. maintains that periodical litera- 
ture is now more retined than ever 
it was,and instantly after commences 
a long tirade against the “ dull- 
ness” and * servility of the periodi- 
cal press.” But listen to the ar- 
guments by which he labours to 
prove this dullness and servility.— 
The “ cnltivation” of periodica! 
literature, he says, “* proves net 
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only that it suits the spirit of the 
times, bat advances it.’’ We have 
already observed that the reviewer 
not only contradicts himself fre- 
quently, but is sometimes absolutely 
unintelligible: here is an instance. 
Who can divine what he means by 
‘advancing the spirit of the times ?” 
and yet so careless are we in reading, 
that almost every one imagines he 
understands it perfectly. But which 
of these understanding readers can 
explain it. Does he mean the lite- 
rary spirit of the age, or its poetic 
spirit, or its philosophic spirit, or its 
patriotic spirit? Does he allude to 
the spirit of the romantic school of 
poetry, or that of the Lake school, 
or that of the classical school? or 
does the spirit of the age consist in 
radicalism, or in whiggism, or in 
toryism ?) But what matter which 
of these spirits is what he calls the 
spirit of the age, as there is no one 
of them embraces all the rest, or 
rather, as there are no two of them 
alike. There is therefore no one dis- 
tinct spirit that can be called the 
spirit of the age, and therefore to 
talk of such a spirit is mere cant. 
If he had told us that periodical 
literature advances the poetic 
spirit, or the philosophic spirit, 
or any other particular — spirit, 
we should understand him; but 
when he talks of the spirit of the 
age, without any qualification, or 
particular designation whatever, we 
really find ourselves in the clouds, 
and acknowledge our incapability 
of comprehending what he means. 
Even granting he had said that 
periodical literature advances some 
particular spirit, we will suppose 
the political spirit of the times, yet 
the mere act of advancing it, or of 
advancing any spirit whatever, is no 
argument in favor of its advan- 
tages, for advance what spirit you 
will, and in its progress it becomes 
vicious, The extreme of virtue is 
vice; the extreme of fortitude, 
stoicism; the extreme of religious 
feelings, fanaticism; the extreme of 
every thing, the opposite to its be- 
ginning. [et oe literature 
then, advance what spirit it will, the 
extreme of its career must terminate 
in evil. Let thespirit which is ad- 
vanced be, as we have just supposed, 
the political spirit of the times. 
What, we shall beg leave to ask, is 
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the political spirit of the times: 

Is there only one political Spirit? 
If so we would ail go hand in hand: 

there would be no radicals, no whigs 

no term to distinguish political par. 
ties from each other. The radicals 
would cease to exist if the political 
spirit that opposed them ceased to 
exist; and this opposing spirit 
should cease to exist if there were 
but ove political spirit. Supposing, 
however, the reviewer to mean by 
the spirit of the age—the predomi. 
nant spirit, or that spirit which ex. 
tends to the greatest number of jn- 
dividuals, what would be gained by 
advancing it, no matter whether 
it be radicalism, or whiggism, or 
toryism. For our parts, we are 
strongly of opinion that it can ad- 
vance neither without doing serious 
injury, and the reviewer instead of 
boasting, would perhaps have rea- 
sen to regret this advancing quality 
of periodical criticism. To advance 
the spirit of radicalism, would lead 
to republicanism. ‘To advance the 
spirit of whiggism, would lead to 
we know not what, until we are 
told whether it is to advance against 
the tories or the radicals. The fact, 
however, is that it can advance 
against neither, for by doing so it 
would cease to exist, as it should 
necessarily terminate into radicalism 
ortoryism., It eould have no alter- 
native but that of ending in one 
orother extreme. But would this 
be a desirable transformation ?— 
Would the country be better govern- 
ed if there were only radicals and 
tories? We doubt it much; or ra- 
ther, we have no doubtat all onthe 
subject; for we are firmly of opin- 
ion that it would lead to endless 
broils, civil dissensions, and all the 
evils that ever afflicted, a divided, 
and distracted country. So far 
then as regards whiggism and radi- 
calism, there can be nothing gained 
from advancing either. So that it 
remains, for the advancement of 
toryism to produce the great advan- 
tages arising from the advancement 
of the spirit of the age. But here, 
as in the other cases, we cannot per- 
ceive even a shadow of advantage. 
The natural tendency of toryism, 1s 
to oppose both whigs and radicals, 
to confer upon government and 
ministers all the power it can, to 
encrease taxes, to multiply sinecures, 
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&e. But would it really serve the 
country, to give ministers more 
power, to diminish the influence of 
the whigs and to encrease taxes? 
We believe the reviewer will hardly 
venture to answer in the athrma- 
tive. The fact is, that the welfare 
of the country depends on the exist- 
ence of the three parties. If there 
were no radicals, the whies would 
relax in their duty, and the tories 
become more formidable ;—if there 
were no whigs, the radicals and 
tories would set the country ina 
flame, because neither of them could 
‘make concessions to the other, with- 
outabandoning their proper or cha- 
teristic principles, and beeoming 
whigs, so far as these concessions 
went. If there were no_ tories, 
either the whigs would become radi- 
cals and the radicals republicans, or 
otherwise the whigs from  perceiv- 
ing the danger of suffering the ra- 
dicals to advance progressively in 
the attainment of unqualified and 
unrestrained freedoom, from per- 
ceiving that the extreme of liberty 
leads to licentiousness, licentious- 
ness to anarchy, and anarchy to 
despotism, would become tories, and 
as we have already observed, set the 
country ina flame by their conten- 
tions with the radicals. The fact 
is that radicalism, and whiggism, 
and toryism exist by necessity, nor 
can they cease to exist under a go- 
vernment constituted like ours. 
There must consequent tly be more 
than one spirit influencing society, 
and therefore to talk of the spirit of 
the age, is to talk of a spirit that 
none but a spirit can understand, 
As to periodical literature suiting 
the spirit of the age, we have only to 
observe that this ar gues neither for 
hor against it, unless it can be 
shewn that whatever suits the spirit 
of the age is necessarily good, and 
tc prove this, it is necessary to prove 
that the spirit of the age itself is ne- 
cessarily good, forif not, that which 
suits it nay be bad. Now nothing 
can be easier than to shew that the 
spirit of the age may be a bad spirit 
as well asa good one, and if so, 
what “suits” it may be good or 
bad also. If the spirit of the age 


necessarily good, the spirit that 
preceded the present rage for pe- 
riodical criticism, must have been 
necessarily good, 
it was the 


because 


siinply : 
then 


spirit of the 
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times. But what was the spirit 
that preceded this rage for periodi- 
cal criticism? Evide ‘ntly a com. 
parative indifference for it, and ; 
greater thirst for original vidio 
for if this were not the case, a rage 
for periodical criticism could not be 
the distinctive character of the li- 
terature of the present day. Ifthen 
a comparative indifference for pe- 
rivodical criticism, was then the 
spirit of the age, and if the spirit 
of the ave be necessarily good, un 
indifference for periodic al criticism 
must necessarily be good; but an 
indifference for periodical criticism 
and a rage for it, cannot both be 
good, for if they were, no man could 
possess a right spirit but he whe 
was fond of periodical criticisin, 
and indifferent about it at the same 
moment; but as no man can be in- 
different about a thing of which he is 
fond, it follows that no man can 
possess a good spirit, but he who 
possesses a spirit which he cannot 
possess, or which cannot be possess- 
ed. Hence it follows that if the 
present rage for criticisin be good, 
that indifference for it which pre- 
ceded this rage could not be good, 
though it was the spirit of the then 
age, and consequently the spirit of 
the age may be a bad svirit, and if 
so, that which suits it may be 
equally bad. It is therefore mere 
cant to say, that whatever swits the 
spirit of the age must be good——we 
inean universal, not partial good, for 
we are well aware, that so far as re- 
gards the reviewers, no spirit can 
be better than a rage for periodical 
criticism, and it is unquestionably 
their interest to promote it. 

But to proceed with the remainder 
of this passage-—* periodical eriti- 
cisin,’ says the reviewer, ‘never 
struck its roots so deep, nor spread 
its branches so widely and luxuri- 
antly.” We would thank any of 
our correspondents to inform us 
what the ‘“roots’’ of criticism 
mean, for to us it is as unintelligble 
as “the spirit of the times.” In 
fact so faras we have hitherto pro- 
ceeded in this article, we have been 
able to discover nothing but what is 
either absurd or unintelligible,—all 
is cant, all is bombast—all an 
affectation of profound knowledge 
without a particle of its reality. 
We must say, however, that it is 
all of a piece, for the entire of the 
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article is of the very same stamp and 
character.—Take the next sentence, 
for a sample. 
as Is not the proposal of this ques- 
tion,” says the reviewer. “a proof 
of its progressive refinement.” ‘The 
reader will recollect the question to 
which he alludes, namely, * whe- 
ther periodical criticism is upon the 
whole, beneficial to the cause of 
literature 7” Now, why the mere 
proposal of the question should be 
a proof of its refinement, is certainly 
laced beyond our comprehension. 
{ the reviewer were asked whether 
two right lines can possibly inclose 
u space, Would he think the question 
answered by saying that the very 
proposal of the question proves that 
two right lines can inclose a space ? 
Besides, if this * refinement,” does 
really exist, why does the reviewer 
labour to prove that it does not ex- 
ist throughout the greater part of 
this article? The New Monthly is 
the only pe ‘riodical pub Hication lu 
which he allows the claim of refine- 
ment; and, strange to say, the only 
fault he finds with it is its refine- 
ment. The Editor,” he says, 
‘** pets ittoo much, and it is accord- 
ingly, more remarkable for delicacy 
than robustness of constitution, and 
by being faultless, loses some of its 
effect.” Refinement then is a fault, 
itis a fault to be faultless, which is 
saying in other words, that perfec- 
tion is a fault; and yet the great 
advantages resulting from perio- 
dical criticism is, that it produces 
refinement, while refinement accord- 
ing to the critic himself is a fault, 
and * diminishes” the effect. Poor 
reviewer, we should say, poor serib- 
bler, if politeness w ould permit us, 
and yet we should be only calling 
things by their proper names, poor 
reviewer, then, if thou hast any 
merit, it is in possessing the art of 
making your readers believe that you 
are the very quintessence of wisdom 
and learning, and profundity : of 
great and deep, and mystical know- 
ledge which we cannot understand, 
simply because we cannot dive into 
thy depths, and gri asp the immen- 
sity of thy views, it is in making 
us believe all this and more than all 
this, whilst thou art writing the 
most arrant nonsence, and making, 
‘confusion worse coufounded.” 
Here, for instance, thou labourest 
to prove that refinement is a fault, 
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yet the great beauty of periodical 
criticism, according to thee, consists 
in its producing refinement,—that 
very refinement which is a fault, 
and diminishes the effect which 
writing would otherwise produce, 
We address thee in the formal style 
simply because we think it better 
suited to thy ‘solemn quackery,” 
that quac kery which thou canst not 
endure in others, but in which thou 
thyself delightest to sport, or, we 
should rather say, t» shroud thyself, 
for it is difficult to assoriat: the 
idea of sport and playtulness with 
thy “solemn quackery.” But we 
must return to our readers, and ad. 
dress thee in the third person, for 
we really feel, that if we indulged 
much longer in this formal style, 
we should become as stupidly pro- 
found, and as profoundly absurd as 
thyself; there is something narco- 
tic, something of a lethargic, mys- 
tifying nature in the solemnity and 
gravity, and pomposity of the feel- 
ings that crowd upon us, in spite of 
ourselves, the moment we put on the 
appearance of wisdom, look solemn- 
ly grave, and clothe our writings 
with an affectation of knowledge 
which we do not possess,—the mo- 
ment we affect a virtue which we 
do not feel. Farewell, then, we 
want to get out of the clouds, and 
to revisit our readers, 

The present reviewer is not the 
only one who declaims against re- 
finement, who sometimes praises, 
and sometimes condemns it, as it 
suits his purpose. In the latter case 
they call it * over-refinement,” as 
if any literary production conld be 
over-retined. The fact is, that by 
over-refinement, these over-retined 
gentlemen mean the affectation of 
refinement. But of refinement, we 
shall have to speak more at large 
hereafter. At present we shall only 
say that no work can be too re fined, 
for every degree of refinement is 
only a nearer approac h to perfec- 
tion, and if perfection bea fault, 
there can be no attainment of ex- 
cellence. In fact we cannot even 
conceive what excellence or beauty 
means. But the reviewer is at the 
Satine Moment an enemy to, and an 
advocate for pertection In the 
last sentence we quoted from him, 
he insisted on the present ** refine- 
ment” of our periodical literature, 
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and in the next he says, ‘* and what, 


it may be asked, can be desired 
more than to have the perfection of 
one thing atany one time? Here 
then he is an advocate for perfec- 
tion, and yet he tells us that the New 
Monthly Magazine, * by being 
faultless loses some of. its effect.’ 
But is not every thing perfect, 
faultless, and if it be a fault to be 
faultless, how can that perfection 
which is always faultless be so de- 
sirable as the reviewer pretends, or 
rather, why should he assert that it 
is the only ‘thing desirable? So far 
then as we have travelled with the 
reviewer, we have not met a single 
sentence that contains a particle of 
common sense, Let us try the 
next. 
“Tf literature, in our day, has 
taken this decided turn into a criti- 
cal channel, is it nota presumptive 
proof that it ought to do so? Most 
things find their own level, and so 
does the mind of man.” Is it ne- 


cessary to shew the reader the cant 
and “solemn quackery”? of this 
sentence 2 We should think not, 


but as we do not wish to do our 
business by halves—as we do not 
wish to leave him a loop- hole to 
creep out of—as we wish to shew 
that every sentence which we have 
quoted from the reviewer is either 
perfectly unitelligible, or perfectly 
absurd, we shall analyze this sen- 
tence, or these two sentences as we 
have the former. Perhaps he may re- 
ply, that if he analyzed us as close ‘ly 
as we have analyzed him, he would 


prove us as absurd as himself. We 
really should feel obliged if he 


would take the trouble to do so, but 
we apprehend at the same time, he 
will think the trouble too much, 
and that he has enough of Scotch 
caution not to deal with troublesome 
customers. The Scotch have for 
many years claimed to themselves 
an indisputable superiority over the 
English and Irish in critical acumen 
and superior judgment, and yet 
their real superiority consists in the 
mere “cant of criticism,’ not in 
those original views of nature which 
distinguishes the true critic, and 
places him by the side of the origi- 
nal writer. The Scotch critics can 
hever say— 

Let such teach others who themselves 

excel 
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And censure 
well. 


freely who have wrilten 


But to our last quotation. The cir- 
cumstance of literature taking “a 
decided turn intoa critical channel” 
isaccording tothe reviewer, a“ proof 
that it ought todo so.” This is a 
complete sophism, and would be 
greatly admired in the dark ages 
when school-men, instead of exa- 
mining things, puzzled each other 
hy a dextrous use of words. It is 
certain that whatever happens ought 
to happen, because nothing can 
happen without a cause, and no 
cause can operate without producing 
an effect. Hence it is certain, that 
as literature has taken a decided 
turn into a critical channel it ought 
to do so, for it could not take this 
* turn’’ were there no cause to pro- 
duce it, and as there was a cause, the 
effect ought to follow, simply because 
it could not avoid following. But 
what has this owvht to do with the 
subject of which the reviewer treats ? 
The question surely is not what 
ought to take place, or what has 
taken place, but whether what has 
taken place be an advantage or dis- 
advantage to literature, or, in other 
words, whether the turn which lite- 
rature has taken be an advantage 
or disadvantage to the world of let- 
ters. According to the reviewer it 
must be an advantage, simply be- 
cause it has happened, which is 
equivalent to saying, that whena 
man tells a lie, he ought to tell it, 
hecause he hus told it. It is saying 
in other words, that ** whatever is 
is right;” and we admit that every 
thing is right in Pope’s sense of the 
expression, which which we believe 
to be a sense very generally misun- 
derstood. It is right, for instance, 
that a man should continue to tell 
lies while he indulges a disposition 
for doing so, for it is imposible to 
indulge such a disposition without 
telling lies. The disposition is 
here a natural cause, and lies the 
natural effect proceeding from it. 
As the effect then cannot avoid 
happening while the cause is 
suffered to exist, it is right that 
lies should be told hy such a Inan, 
for if not, it is not right that a na- 
tural caise should produce a natural 
effect. This is the right that Pope 
meant; butif he were asked, was it 
lawful to tell lies, would he reply in 
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the affirmative? We are certain he 
would not. His re ply would be, that 
though “ whatever is is right ;’’ and 
though it is, therefore, right, he- 
cause unavoidable, that a man of a 
lving disposition should tell lies, 
vet it is not right that this man 
shonld entertain this disposition 
while he had power of controuling 
it, and that moral sense which con- 
vinced him of its enormity. It is, 
then, a mere sophism to say that 
hecause literature has taken “a turn 
into a critical channel,” this turn 
must be an advantage to letters. If 
our reasoning, however, will not 
convince the reviewer, we shall state 
facts which he cannot deny, and 
which will _— it in spite of all 
the sophistry to which he ean have 
recourse. After the Augustan age, 
classical literature insensibly de- 
clined, and false sentiment, false 
sty le, false imager vs and catachresti- 
cal associations became the prevail- 
ing taste of the time. Now it is 
universally allowed, and we know 
the reviewer himself will not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge, that this 
change was hurtfal to the cause of 
literature and science; and yet, ac- 
cording to his reasoning, it must be 
an advantage, as he argues, that the 
circumstance of its taking a turn 
into a particular channel, proves it 
ought totake it, by which ought, he 
ineans that the turn is an advanti ge 
to literature, for if he does not mean 
this, he means nothing, or rather, 
if he means anything else, it can 
have no application to his subject.— 
But what does he mean by saying 
‘most things find their own level, 
and so doe Ss the mind of Ink in,’ ™ 
this ** solemn quackery,” or what is 
it? The mind ot man finds its own 
level! Admirable profundity !!!— 
How “pregnant” is this sentence 
“with us thought.” To whata 
train of reflections does it lead the 
mind; and yet, like the mountain in 
labour, we must end all our retlee- 
tions on the subject by acknow ledg- 
ing that we know nothing about the 
level of the mind. The reviewer 
cannot mean by it the * highest 
height’ to which it can soar, for 
what is it then level with? Not 
surely with God; and if it be level 
with any particular order of spirits, 
it is more than the reviewer can tel), 
as he is equally unacquainted with 


all orders of immaterial being — 
It cannot mean the * lowest depth ” 
to which the mind can sink; for if 
it be then level with any thing. it 
must be with the brute, and this 
cannot be the reviewer's meaning, 
as he brings in this level of the mind 
as one of the advantages arising 
from periodical criticism Neither 
can he mean by level, that ordinary 
degree of capacity which is given to 
the bulk of mankind; for if this he 
the level that has resulted from 
periodical criticism, where is its su- 
perior advantage ? and yet we are 
satisfied that this is the level which 
he means, not that the expression in 
itself has any meaning, but that we 
collect this to be his meaning by 
what he says afterwards, when talk- 
ing of the poets and prose writers 
of the age of Elizabeth. We shall 
q! uote the passage :— 

* Instead of imitating the poets 
or prose-writers of the age of Eliza- 
beth, let us admire them at a dis. 
tance. Let us remember that there 
isa great gulf between them and 
us—the gulf of ever-rolling years. 
Let them ‘be something sacred and 
venerable to the imagination; but 
let us be contented to serve as priests 
at the shrine of ancient genius, and 
and not attempt to mount the pedes- 
tal ourselves, or disturb the sanc- 
tuary with our unwarranted preten- 
sions.”’ 

Who could ever think to meet 
with such arhapsody from such a 
writer—a writer who used so much 
* solemn quac kery”’ to prove that 
periodical criticism is an advantage 
to the cause of literature ; that it 
does not diminish the original pro- 
ductions of genius; on the contrary, 
that ‘it is because so many works 
of genius have appeared, they have 
left us little or nothing to do a 
to think and talk about them,— 
writer, we say, who asserts all this, 
and who asserts also that Walter 
Scott could not write better—by 
which he means, not that Walter 
Scott wrote as well as he could, but 
that his writings were so coad “> 
they could not be improved, 
which case he must equal at least, if 
not surpass, all his prede cessors ;— 
and yet,with all these original works 
of genius—with all our Scott’s and 
Byron’s, than whose productions 
nothing can be better, it is an 
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« unwarranted pretension” in us, 
even to attempt to Cope with the 

‘ters of Elizabeth's time. 

ae is evident from the 
tion, and from what 
follows it, io which, as it is too 
long for our purpose, we refer the 

ader, that im this part ¢ f the arti- 
cle, the reviewer I: ibours tu shew 
that original now become 
extinct, that, to use his own words, 
“there is achange in the world; 
and we must contorin to it;”’ that 
we are only fit ** to serve as priests 
at the shrine of ancient genius,” 
‘and unfit *“* to mount the pedestal 
ourselves 3°’ and yet, at the com- 
mencement of this article, the old 
writers were mere barbarians in 
comparison tous. In a word, we 
were so refined by _ periodical criti- 
cism,” that all wit and genius was 
exclusively ourown. We were then 
anew race, cleansed and purified 
from the pedantry and rust of anti- 
quity. But can the reader guess 
why we were so highly favoured, so 
highly illumined so highly inte}- 
lectual, sO highly 1 | 


last qttota- 
precedes and 


- 


yenius is 


“Ot ned, so highly 
critical a generation. li not, we can 
tell him. The reviewer's profe rssed 
object, at the commencement of this 
article, was to convince us of the 
advantages arising to the cause of 
literature from pert vdival eviticisin, 
and if it be natural for every man 
to study his own interest, it was, no 
doubt, natural for him as a eritic to 
ery up periodical criticism, ‘Phe 
critic, however, who yields to the 
influence of this self-interested feel- 
ing, has, unfortunately, iwo obje cts 
In view, indconse jute ‘atly twoimpre S- 
sions to make on the publie mind, 
whie lh are So comple te ly Uppose: dl to, 
and inconsistent with, each other, 
that it requires more genius than 
any critic or writer of the age pos- 
making them, 
for he whe could make them wonld 
prove black to be white. ‘he two 
objects to which we allude, are to 
Increase the cirentation of the work 
whic h h Cc condus 

Win ish that of all other: . hut to 
do so he must. fir mvince 
the advantages of criticisim- 
condly, 


sesses to succeed in 


s himself, and to 


st cc us of 
and Se 
‘would 


cons ince us that if we 


be enliy ghtened by criticism, we must 

ay) ply to him oply for instruction, 

which is, in other word convineing 
that all the other critics {f the 
Ki. VJ 
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judyment; he 


day are dangerous guides—-tiat he 


alone is the light and lite and 
genuine souree, from which we 


aia is ; Bees 
wust derive all our principles of 
judging and reasoning. ‘The pre- 
Sent reviewer, influenced b 'V these 


tiwo motives, sets out witha pompous 
and strutting panegyrie on the 
ee and literature of the age, and 
the retinement which has arisen from 
periodical criticism. And having, as 
—— accomplished this first 


objec , that is, having convineed lis 
readers that if they would be truly 
enlightened and refined, they must 


be “nothing if not critical,” and 
that conseque ntly ihe V inust consult 
Lhe | Kdinburzh Review to iorm their 
then proceeds to the 
savaniciael ot the second 
namely, to bring all the periodical 
publications of the day Into compa- 
rative contempt, which he knew was 
an effectual though indirect way of 
Lripnging his own into comparative 
estimation. But so blinded was he 
by the wish ot hoth 
objects, that he did not perceive the 
impossibility of proving the latter 
Without abandoning the former po- 
sition—that is, he did not perceive 
that in proving the literature of the 
day to be, as he calls it, “a gay 
coquette, flattering, false, vain,” 
that ** renounces eternal fame for a 
newspaper pull, glitters, flutters, 
mizzes, spawns, dies, andl is 
gotten: he proved, at the same 
time, that all he wrote at the com- 
mencement of the article about our 
refinement, about our fruitfulness 
in original genius and = original 
writers, so many in number, that we 
are leit ** little or nothing to do but 
to think and talk about them,” was 
mere cant from beginning to end— 
that he was only throwing dust into 
the eyes of his readers 
virtually saying to them—* Gientle- 
meu, I< *xpe ct you will belie Ve me, 
when f tell you that nothing can 
equal the refinement of modern lite 
rature, and of periodis al criticisms, 
ean equal the event 
oppre. rinm of oni periods | lite 
jnent! 
that i 
enihiiin 
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hypocrisy of the reviewer, when he 
says, ‘“* instead of imitating the 

oets and prose-writers of Eliza- 
Lech, let us admire them at a dis- 
tance.”’ Has any revolution taken 
place in the human mind since Eli- 
zabeth’s time? Do we now view 
objects through a different medium ? 
Have the faculties by which we per- 
ceive relations and differences re- 
ceived a new conformation ? Do they 
represent qualities and things to us 
as they exist in nature; and as they 
appeared to our ancestors? If so, 
what is to prevent us from attaining 
the same heights which our ances- 
tors did, but that false indolence— 
that mental apathy—that torpor and 
lethargy in which our friend, the 
reviewer, Wishes us to repose? No 
doubt he was so conscious of his 
own inability to cope with those 
** master spirits” of which he is so 
humble and prostrate a votary, that 
he wished to deter others from the 
attempt, and keep them on a level 
with himself. No doubt he looked 
with jealousy on that — 


Emulation, whose keen eye, 
Forward still, and forward strains, 
Nothing ever deeming high 
While a higher hope remains. 


But if the faculties by which we 
perceive relations and differences, 
things and qualities, be different 
from those of our ancestors, it is 
evident we must view every thing 
differently from them, in’ which 
case we should differ from them in 
all our perceptions, judgments, opi- 
nions, conclusions, comparisons, as- 
sociations, sensations, feelings, affee- 
tions, and sympathies. We should 
consequently think them always 
wrong, and ourselves always right, 
for we can reason only from what 
we know, and all our knowledge is 
the result of sensation and reflection 
alone, unless we make consciousness 


a distinct source of knowledge ; but 
in this case, even Our consciousness 
would differ from those of our an- 
cestors, for if that appeared brown 
to us which to them appeared yellow, 
our consciousness would be, that it 
was brown and not yellow. If then 
we should think them always wrong, 
and ourselves always right, instead 
of admiring them as we do, and as 
the reviewer does, both he and we 
should look upon them as madmen, 
for we could perceive neither reality 
in their descriptions, nor truth in 
their reasonings. As we admire 
them, therefore, it proves that we 
possess the very same faculties of 
perception, and the same means of 
attaining to all that intellectual 
eminence which is placed within the 
range of these faculties when not 
suffered to slumber in indolence, 
when not terrified by that “ great 
gulf” in which the reviewer threatens 
to plunge us if we attempt * to re. 
vive the spirit of Old English litera. 
ture,’ if we attempt to “ imitate the 
writers of the age of Elizabeth,” 
if, in a word, we attempt * to mount 
the pedestal ourselves, and disturb 
the sanctuary with our unwarranted 
pretensions.” 

Now, gentle reader, having, we 
imagine, convinced you, that every 
word in this article on “ The Perio- 
dical Press,’ so far as we have 
examined it, is * cant,’’ that the 
** great gulf” is cant, the “ shrine” 
at which we are “ to serve as priests” 
cant, the * pedestal” cant, we shall 
take our leave of you for the pre- 
sent, and proceed, in our next Num- 
ber, to shew that the entire of this 
article is cant—that it is all cant, 
and nothing but cant from begin- 
ning to end—and we are prepared 
to maintain what we say against the 
reviewer and the most ardent of his 
literary admirers. 

Epiror. 
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I called in atthe club before I came 
home from the opera, having refused 
my cousin’s invitation to introduce 
me to a new circle of fashion, which 
she told me met every opera night 
at, or after twelve, and where there 
was an union of taste and of talent, 
a house open to foreigners, and only 
frequented by people of quality, of 
virtu, and such as had visited 
foreign courts—“* no John Bulls,” 
said she—* none of your young 
men, who only know how to ride 
and drive, and can only talk upon a 
horse-race or a hunt, the boned of a 
hound or pointer, the four-horse 
club, or the betting-room at Tat- 
tersall's; none of your half-informed 
youths, who snhe the Fives’-court 
to the court of the Thuilleries, and 
who, having been once or twice at 
Paris, affect to call it a bore, and to 
have seen nothing worthy detaining 
them there, except the salon, or 
some celebrated graceless ofa French 
courtesan, 

* Then I suppose,” replied [, 
“we should have a belle assemblé 
of cavaliers, and ladies bright, who 
would transport you to Florence or 
Naples—to Rome or Venice—who 
would make you believe that you 
were masking it, and revelling it at 
the last place, or gliding in gondo- 
la’s to the sound of soft music—or 
that you stood wrapped in thought, 
admiring the manana Vatican at 
Rome, or were enjoying the ener- 
vating delights of Naples—the as- 
signations at the theatre—the flirta- 
tions of the public walk—the fan 
twinklings and dumb show of the 
enchantresses of Principessus, and 
other noble bewitching dames. We 
should have sighs wafted to these 
delightful haunts, and odium cast on 
our stone climate, and half dissipated 
inetropolis, where custom (growing 
daily more decayed) still imposes 
some restraint ; we might hope to 
have a dissertation of an hour long 
on thecadenza of a favourite singer, 
—or hear an exquisite swear that the 
last dying vibration of a fine-drawn 
note of Catalani’s made him shud- 
der, from the sensitive indescribable 
fecling which usurped his whole 


frame,—or have to hang upon the 
words of some Important just ar- 
rived from rich and ro a Italy, 
who would be listened to ~ a glit- 
tering circle with as much attention 
as the sages and philosophers of old 
were when harranguing from their 
portico’s, and after being in an 
agony of expectation should have to 
learn that a fresh debutante had just 
appeared at Naples, or at Florence, 
and that we might live in expecta- 
tion of beholding her on the boards 
of the opera-house, or that a grand 
opera was just composed, so extatic 
in its music, that it was almost too 
much to venture at hearing it, it 
drew out to sucha refined degree 
every fibre of sensibility, or,—per- 
haps, some newly-imported oracle 
of taste might just arrive that night, 
the air of Paris in every fold of his 
rarment, and it’s gateté in every 
foo, and he might convey the im- 
portant intelligence to the ravished 
ears of the party, that Mademoiselle 
Julie Sauten lair, and the young 
Victor Fleurlalune, were dancers of 
~~“ promise; that the person of 
the former was adorable, and the 
execution of the other in the pas 
Sorts et difficiles was divine.” 

* You have just described the 
place,” said she, bursting into a 
well moderated laugh. ** Then need 
1 not go,” hema ‘Oh! yes 
you must, for you will see a certain 
Lord’s flame, and tell me what you 
think of her; she has been all her 
life abroad, and is certainly dien 
maniere, but she has not a regular 
feature in her face—there is, Ties 
ever, an ensemble, a je ne sais quot, 
which you men think irresistible! 
Oh! do go, you will meet young 
Bellamant, at is just soli from 
Greece—he is the very cream and 
essence of romance—his ideas are 
sublimity out-tapped—his soulis an 
eagle, ever soaring after something 
above all modern pleasure —his ex- 

ressions are like words of flame— 
S is an enthusiast in every thing, 
in tone, in music, in poetry, and 
in painting —the champion of free- 
dom from the Equator to the Pole 
—the knight of enterprise in 
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every woman's cause.”—(Oh ! ho! 
thought I, a warm description; how 
hy perromantic some of these females 
are {)—* Then again,” 
“you will have a 
the whole op ratical performance 
this evening by Lord Levantine, who 
will give you . le private anecdotes 
of many of the performers, from the 
prima donna to each individual of the 
coryphe? ! o—t er! laps Too, the delee ° 
table Rossini, or the captivating 
Noble may snake in upon us, for 
all is liberty, ease, and enjoyment in 
this honse.”’ 

Nevertheless, I did not go; atthe 
club I lost my money—at this circle 
! might have lost my wits; for, 
although music warms, “soothes, and 
delights me, and the arts all claim 
a high degre ‘e of my admiration, I 
have not yet come to so happy a 
stage of existence as to feel heats 
and chills, shiverings and trances, 
nor to be on tiptoed expectation of 
discovering an indescribable dimple 
in a new face, or an unutterable 
something which constitutes the 
enchantress’s controul over hearts. 
In the language of Young— 

From short, as usual, and. disturbed 
repose I wake. 


added she, 
dissertation on 


But, as my young night thoughts 
were notof the complexion of this 
greatly g! omy author, I did not 
add the rest of the line in the same 
optative mood, or, to resort to old 
college style, if I had dared to vote 
at all, I should have voted for a con- 
tinuation of life's session. 

The opera and the fair novice ran 
in my head all the morning, when 
I couk 1 not he Ip making the follow- 
ing reflections :— 

‘ To what does the inordinate 
love of pleasure lead ?—what in- 
fluence have these foreign excellen- 
cies on the national mind ?—what 
bent do these enjoyments, the vo- 
luptuous importations of these fo- 
reign arts, and foreign airs, give to 
the mind of youth? Do they in- 
vigorate or relax it ?—do they excite 
it to virtue and patriotism, or alien- 
ate and estrange it from both ?— 
Will not soft music’s inspirations 
steal over our affections, andawaken 
our ooo into an unguarded 
state -—and are the living attituded 
Statuary of the dance, the foldings 
and pliabilities of limbs, joints, and 
sida bie: the excessive, display of ani- 
mated anatomy,the breathing marble 
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of a Venus, half-draperiedt and halt 

exposed, sculpture “d by fair n iture’s 
hand, and the tip- toe posture of a 
flying Mercury, beyirt with athletic 
life, object ts for delicate ec ontempl: i- 
tion : > Can the female eve of imma- 
calacy dwell with compl: Leency on 
such models? Isa C upid of five feet 
ten entwined round a Psyche, or 
other amatory represe ntation, ; ead 
floating through the air, with (as 
it were) her heaving bosom, and 
rosy-tinted shoulders palpitating 
from her inimitable endeavours in 
her art, a pictare for the clance of 
freedoin to fal] upon, muc h less for 
the heated imagination to rest upon, 
or the perverse examining id 
convey to the recesses of the ie 1? 
Will an early, indiscreet impression, 
made on vestal wax, not sink into it 
and mingle with its soft substance ? 
Will the pulse not vary with the 


is ts 


Jolitring, tempting, inviting, dally- 


ing, and (if {| may use the expres- 
sion) the caressing part of the 
ballet, where the heathen divinity, 
spirit shepherd, or captivated swain, 
woos his fair one in cance, kneels to 
her, flies after her, and, at last, bears 
her off, with all the figurative allu- 
sions of darts, rose-buds, flowering 
wreaths, &c. which female inge- 
nuity, however young, cannot fail 
to discover, to decypher, and, per- 
chance, to apply to a more extensive 
subject ? IL leave the answer to an 
ingennous reader—I shall comment 
no further on these realities, but | 
cannot help thinking that delicacy 
is in jeopardy, and virtne in thral lom 
from these mighty exhibitions, and 
that the frequent wanderings from 
domestic duty, in high life, which 
fill the columns of our daily prints, 
these continual eyaremens du coeur 
et de lf Esprit, derive their origin 
from these sources. [ shall take my 
leave of the opera-house, by allowing 
that when the subject of the drama 
is chaste, demi-historical, or harm- 
less, the incomparable music is @ 
treat indeed, but those subjects, 
copied or translated from the warm 
and wanton stage of France, sit 
not, from the concord of sweet 
sounds, but from the subject and 
purpose to which they are = 
the dance, take it how you wil has 


more than a doubtful einen: the 


rapturous, overpowered, and over- 
powering ap lause bestowed on the 
stage, the dyings away, play ©! 
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features and gesticulation of our 
superamateur tashionables, are not 
of genuine growth, they are not 
British plants, and - ee increase is 
no matter of admiration to the tem- 
pe rate dignity and decorum of the 
people of rank of the old school. 
Here, acetal 1! King’s Theatre, de- 
vices, Collonade, and Restaurature, 
{| am off for the English play- 
honses, and will compare their per- 
fections with thine. 

Two nights ranning to the play, 
bat disappointed at each house, the 
shades of Garrick and Barry—of 
Abbingdon—of Cibber—of Wood- 
ward— of Foote—of Weston — of 
siddons and of Kemble, are said 
still to wander in these haunts, but 
they are seen no more; not that we 
lack eminent and delightful’ pér- 
formers of both sexes, in their dif- 
ferent lines, but that their repre- 
sentations are often supplied bya 
new, spurions, unnatural bill of 
fare, suited only to the vacant mind, 
broad eye, infantine imagination, or 
vulvar taste of—an audience, | was 
going to Says but to a set of starers 
or looker's on, would be aterm nearer 
the mark. 

We have Kean, who is the master 
of the passions, whose tyrant, whose 
villain, whose jealous or revengeful 
man, whose stern warrior, or sar- 
castic declaimer are admirable, yet 
who is not what Garrick or Kemble 
were, nor what Talma nov ts upon 
another stage—the lover and ‘the 
warm-hearted hero, are not his best 
characters. 

We have Young, who is every 
where the scholar and the gentle- 
man, always the judgmatic, sensi- 
ble and discerning performer, who 
treads life's stage and the theatrical 
boards with eave and dignity, and 
who plays all his parts well, and 
some of them superiourly. 

We have many broad-comedy ac- 
tors of infinite merit, and in the 
female line, our eyes and our ears 
may still be feasted, whenever we 
behold the envied and enviable Miss 
Kelly, the child of nature, a pearl 
in her profession,with ability enough 
to stand the test of criticism, yet, 
with nature and interesting modesty 
enough to disarm malice, and to 
command protec tion whenever un- 
biassed reason and manly hearts are 
tobe met with ; and whenever we 
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listen to the warblings of Miss 
Stephens who starts upen our feel- 
ings and affections— 


“ Like a western brecze, 
Breathing upon a bed of violets,” 





We have all these, and we have a 
store of plays, as effective, as inex- 
haustible; the works of Shakspeare, 
Otway, Rowe. Sheridan, and a host 
of other authors, in whose writings 
all that is noble, just, magnanimous, 
heroic, witty, or exemplary, may be 
found, the exalted passions raised 
to the proper pitch of nature, and 
the base criminal ones faithfully 
dey picte ‘d and held up for horror and 
aversi on, and generally bearing the 
moral of their pani ishment or failure. 
We have also our approved musi- 
cal pieces, together with what is 
difheult to represent and rare in 
its kind,— genteel and sentimental 
comedy, which alas! is declining 
daily,and whose place is filled up by 
double catendre dialogue, light sub- 
jects and allusions, intriguing plots, 
and translations from the immoral 
Paris dramatic nursery, or by too 
broad mirth, and trite ten times 
worn ont jokes, punsand incidents ; 
but I was not even half treated, half 
teazed by these, I had not to wait 
an hour to pick out one sterling 
good thing, or original este gw 
I was dazzled, ! blinded, stunned, and 
astounded by waterworks, at one 
house, and horsemanship at the 
other. Never was 1 more convinced 
of the degeneracy of the publie 
taste, else why should the mz inagers 
of these theatres have got Up, at an 
e norm us expense, two piece cs only 
fitted for Astley’s and for Sadler's 
Wells, itis touching r on the province 
and privileges of these houses, with- 
out furnishing any thing to warrant 
the attempt; the children, in the 
school vacations, may be please “al 
with the Cataract of the Ganges, 
Timour the Tartar, or with any slen- 
der plotted piece, formed merely to 
turn out the united stud, of Mr. 
Franconi’s stable, upon the boards 
of our first national theatres; but 
how a man of sense, of judgment, 
or of elegant habits, can pay seven 
shillings and pass four hours to wit- 
ness hydraulics, hydrostatics, horse 
tilts and pigmy tournaments, a show 
of scenery and stage effect only, 
inerely becanse it is rea/ water and 
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real horses, I cannot imagine; these 
exposures of our weakness may fill 
the pockets of Mr. Moncrief, and 
Monsieur Franconi, who will tell 
them in France, that the English 
cannot do without the excellencies 
of the Parisian amusements, just as 
the operatical tribe assure their cor- 
respondents that the English nobil- 
ity and yropee of bon gokt, would be 
lost and die with ennai if it were 
not for them; if we go on this way 
by introducing horses, dogs, ele- 
ahehte, camels and monkies, upon 
what was our refined stage, with the 
novel improvements of fire and wa- 
ter, cataracts, cascades, fire-works 
and explosions, we may not stop, 
until we bring a bull-dog fight, a 
bear, or badger baiting, a real bull 
for our head actor, and the learned 
pig for the comic parts, and turn 
Covent Garden and Old Drury into 
a menagerie and bear-garden, after 
having already reduced it to the 
fare of a minor theatre; nor can the 
public be sure, that the next degra- 
dation may not be, to have a manly 
set to, between the acts, or Billy the 
rat-catcher to divert the upper gal- 
lery in the form of an interlude! 
How monstrously out of place is all 
this ! and what an insult to every one 
but the children and the very lowest 
order of the spectators, Dusty Bob, 
and African Sall, Jack paid off at 
Portsmouth, and purple faced Megg 
of Wapping! 

why is it that thethird and fourth 
rate play-houses exhibit farce, pan- 
tomime, tumbling, horsemanship, 
water-works, sparring, and other 
scenic anomalies? amongst which 
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the robberies and murders of the 
times!!! because the higher classes 
do not frequent them, from their 
local situation, distance from court, 
and from the materials which com. 
pose their dramatic  eematen, 
which are so confined as not to in. 
terfere with the high dominion of 
the sock and buskin—you may oc. 
casionally see some of the aristo. 
cracy present at these inactings, but 
it must be either to take their 
children, or under some unaccount- 
able circumstances of idleness, an 
empty town, a wish to be in the 
County of Surrey, or some mysteri- 
ous reason. 

If one wants to see water-works, 
old father Thames is the noblest 
model in the metropolis, and for 
cavalry mancuvres, a field day 
would be most to my taste, yet 
a may gratify curiosity once 
in the year, and Sadler’s Wells 
aquatics once in a whole life; that 
all orders should find amusements 
fitted for their purses and capacities, 
is doubtless desirable, yet certainly 
it is not necessary that this object 
should be attained, by the sacritice 
of delicacy and good sense, at least, 
so thinks the nation’s constant well- 
wisher. 

An Irish GENTLEMAN. 


P.S. It is much to be wished that 
the bulls, bears and lame ducks, _ 
be confined to the Alley and Stoc 
Exchange, the horsemanship to 
Astleys, the other animals to Exeter 
Change, and the piece of water to 
Sadler's Wells or the New River. 
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“Apigu my good fellow! adieu! 
remember me kindly at home,”’ said 
anengaging youth, as he stept care- 
lessly into the packet’s boat that 


was waiting to receive him. The 
foreman shoved off, the oars splash- 
ed into the water, and in a few 
minutes after, having cleared the 
stairs, the sail was up, and their 
little bark bounded gaily from the 


shore. His friend stood upon the 
pier watching the young adventurer, 
as he waved his handkerchief in 
token of farewell; till the little boat 
bore away before the wind, and was 
lost to his view behind the angle ot 
the projecting point of that unworn 
rock, on which stand the lofty bat- 
tlements of Pendennis castle, 
Edward (for this was our hero's 
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name) meet to betray the feel- 
ings of regret which he experienced, 
seated himself in a careless posture 
in the stern sheets, and strove to 
appear unconcerned ; he attempted 
to whistle, then hummed a lively 
air, asked at intervals an indifferent 
question,—but it was all useless— 
he was no philosopher,—he had not 
as yet learned to check the current 
of generous feeling, or to silence 
the powerful voice of nature by the 
cold and calculating sophistry of 
art; and long ere the boat had 
hauled alongside the packet that 
lay-to in the offing; he was lost 
in a wild reverie vf melancholy 
and gloomy images,—the anxious 
thought of happy and peaceful home, 
—of a home he was quitting for the 
first time to embrace the busy and 
hazardous profession of a soldier,— 
the recollection of the many happy 
hours he had spent in the neigh- 
bourhood where all his dearest hopes 
had originated, while it bound the 
scenery of nature with which his 
eyes were conversant from early in- 
fancy, with magic sweetness to his 
heart ;—the remembrance of the 
friends that endeared it to him,—of 
the parental care and kindness, —of 
the tender affection of his only and 
well-beloved sister ; — all crowded 
upon his imagination like bright 
shadows inthe distance. Still he 
strove against them, and as he 
mounted the side of the vessel that 
was to convey him to a new sphere 
of action, he resolved to endeavour 
to forget the past in dreaming of 
the future. They were quickly un- 
der full sail, and the wind bein 

from the south-east, they aietiel 
to the westward, and rapidly swept 
along the shores of Penzance and 
Lands End. As the shades of eve- 
ning gathered their grey mantle 
round them, the passengers slowly, 
and one by one retired from the 
deck, till yong Edward alone was 
leaning over the weather quarter, 
straining his eyes to catch a last 
glimpse of his beloved native land, 
ere it became mingled with the 
clouds of the horizon by darkness 
and distance. He continued to 
gaze although the object was gone, 
and when at length he turned from 
ooking o’er the desert wave, to 
pace the narrow limits of the quar- 
ter-deck, he found himself unable 
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to abstract his thoughts from the 
home of his childhood, — that 
sunny spot, where hope had ever 
shone, where peace had ever smiled 
—though gloom o'er-shadowed all 
the ale beside; with it were as- 
sociated thoughts and feelings the 
warm heart loves to cherish; then 
bloomed the bower of bliss that 
forms a shade and shelter from the 
sunshine and the storm of active 
life. 

It was not till after the middle, or 
midnight watch was set, that he re- 
tired below; the officious and self- 
important steward had opened the 
passengers cabin door, and he was 
on the point of stepping in, as a 
form, so light and lovely, it seemed 
more of heaven than of earth, was 
stepping out. He retired hesitating- 
ly—she advanced—he made one of 
those conciliatory bows which we 
generally give to those with whom 
we are likely to become better ac- 
quainted—she returned it with a 
smile of acknowledgement and a 
slight inclination of her slender 
form, then softly passed him, and 
he found himself alone in the pas- 
sengers cabin of a Lisbon webaie 
After a few hurried thoughts on 
what had just occurred, he began 
seriously to ruminate on the world 
of war which he was about to enter, 
Now it happened unfortanately for 
Edward, that amidst many high 
claims to future preferment, he 
wanted one essential qualification to 
make a hero—not from a deficiency 
of true courage—for his intrepidity 
bordered on rashness —neither that 
he wanted mental capacity—for his 
powers of mind were beyond his 
years —prndent he was and punctual, 
nor was he deficient in perseverance 
—he would not have shrunk from 
the endurance of famine, fatigue, 
and misery, in their most complica- 
ted and aggravated forms; and 
even had it Been required, he could 
have boldly rushed into the jaws of 
certain death for his country’s wel- 
fare; —but he could not bear the 
idea of inflicting those horrors and 
that death upon others. His heart 
bled even in contemplating the 
little picture of warfare his imagi- 
nation had delineated, and it was no 
wonder with these views and feel- 
ings, that when he concluded his 
meditations, he sincerely regretted 
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the step he had thoughtlessly taken. 
He was vow abstracted from the 
world, from all that was likely to 
give his mind an improper bias, and 
he could now reason on these mat- 
ters with less of prejudice than he 
had been to do hefore—the 
halo which mankind too generally 
throws around the deeds of the war- 
rior had vanished before the impar- 
tial survey of cool deliberation, and 
he now saw glory in all its defor- 
mity. 

“What,” said he, rising into an- 
imated sentiment, “shall I plunge 
my sword into the heart of an only 
son, his widowed mother’s joy ; 
shall I snatch from the arms of a 
fond and faithful mistress some 
true and tender lover; shall I make 
a chasm in the peaceful domestic 
cirele, by cutting off the husband 
and the father; shall I make a dis- 
consolate David comfortless, by de- 
stroying his affectionate Jonathan, 
and not feel the gnawings of re- 
morse, but call it by the empty 
name of glory. Alas! 
glory will not drown the remem- 
brance of the orphan’s tear; the ap- 
plause of thousands will not quench 
the weeping widow's sighs, the af- 
fectionate sister's sorrow, the an- 
guished mother’s tears. Ah no! 
these will steal on me in the soli- 
tude of my chamber, and, like the 
cherished scorpion, sting me with 
poisonous thoughts, and embitter 
every moment of my after-life.’"— 
“op arewell then to the paths of ho- 
nour,” was the corrollary which he 
drew from his reilections. It being 
now late, he retired to his cot, but 
the “downy god of soft repose” re- 
fused to strew his opiates on his 
pillow, and morning ae to wit- 
ness him sti}! restless and waking. 
Languid and desponding, with a 
slight inclination ‘to sickness, he 
arose and sauntered to the cabin, 
where, for the first time, he beheld 
collected together the group of his 
fellow-passengers, with whom he 
was destined to spend some fort- 
night or three weeks of his life. 
They were such as are generally 
to be found on board a Lisbon 
racket, with some slight variations. 
Iwo Portuguese Jews, whose pro- 
minent noses, dark deceitfal eves, 
large, black whiskers, and dingy 
brown teatures, hespoke at once 
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their crest and character ;—a decre. 
pit elderly gentle man, whose accu. 


mulated infirmities threatened to 
sink him to the grave, ere he reached 
the land of promise, fur such the 
healthgiving and invigorating air 
of Lisbon is considered by the sickly 
and diseased ;—two young ladies ani 
a toothless duenna, who, in spite of 
her august-like appearance and off- 

ce, could not restrain the libertine 
glances of her charges beautiful 
black eyes, as they occasion rally 
stolea sly and amorous look at young 
Edward ;~—a short ruby-face “d ven- 
tleman who sate in one corner utter. 
ing, at intervals, an audible groan, 
as the acute twinges of an approach. 
ing fitof the gout shot through his 
swollen fingers ;—a very prim look. 
ing gentleman, and his still more 
prim looking wife, who, by the bye, 
were rather qualmish with the heav- 

ing of the vessel, formed -the out 
ensemble of that motley corps yelept 
cabin passengers. The young ud 

venturer could not but as what 
was become of the interesting female 
who had attracted his notice the pre- 
ceding night. Was she the wife of 
the c captain : ? Or did she belong to 
any of the company before him ? 

Conjecture was unsatisfied. He en- 
deavoured to recal her features but 
he could not, there was a scrious 
and soft expression of countenance, 
as of one who had seen brighter 
days, but bears the darksome change 
without repining ; this was all with 
which memory could supply him o1 


a face that certainly made some 
impression on his mind, His eye 


turned involuntarily toward the 
door, as the steward or cabin-boy 
entered on their customary avoca- 
tions—still she came not—his pa- 
tience, at length, became exh: lene “ly 
and he mounted to the quarter-deck, 
when, to his agreeable surprize, he 
beheld her leaning, in a pensive 
vosture, over the gunwale, apparent- 
CG musing on the dark blue billows 
as they rippled by. She gazed in- 
tently, but thought seeme d to have 
Wi randered far away. Tearstrem)led 
in her eyes, and, at length, rolled 
in pearly brightness down her pale 

but lovely cheek, like dew “drops on 
the lilies pensile stem. Edward had 
approached her unperceived, when 
suddenly averting her face suilu: 


ed with blushes, she was about to 
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retire ; but, with the gentle familiari- 
ty of an old acquaintance, he apolo- 

ized for the interruption, and 
bogged he might not be the cause 
of disturbing her reflection and 
driving her from the deck. The 
sun was rapidly mounting the east- 
ern sky, as he cast his eye around 
over the dark waste of waters and 
of sky; no vestige of his native 
land darkened the distant horizon, 
isolated and shut out, as it were, 
from the world, he was able warmly 
to sympathize with his fair com- 
panion. Itis a singular phenome- 
non in the economy of mind as yet 
unaccounted for, that in assisting to 
bear the burdens of others we light- 
enour own, This was the case with 
the young soldier,—the sense of her 
afflictions, and the desire of alle- 
viating them had banished the re- 
membrance of hisown. Some slight 
introductory conversation having 
taken place, he ventured to enquire 
whether she designed remaining at 
Lisbon. ‘* Alas,’ cried she, “I 
know not, and’’ (with a deep sigh) 
“it matters not.” 

“Talk not so despondingly”’ re- 
plied he, ‘the sun oft shines unex- 
pectedly brightest through the dark- 
est cloud—if the hand of a stranger 
might be allowed to dry a single 
tear from your cheek.”’ 


“'Twould rob me of my only source of 
joy, 


How sweet a consolation "tis to weep.” 


At this moment a little rosy boy, 
about five years of age, who had 
been sporting with a young kitten, 
unobserved before, ran and took 
hold of her hand, and with a smile 
of happy innocence, asked to take a 
walk to see the lambs play. She 
took him up in her arms, Kisced both 
his blooming cheeks, burst into 
tears, and hastily retired. Again 
was he puzzled to conjecture who 
and what she was—he felt more so- 
licitule about her than as yet he 
cared to acknowledge to himself. 
The child, too, whose was it? She 
was evidently a stranger on board. 
Was the child her own? Her sigh 
and apparent indifference to her fu- 
ture alles, what could they im- 
ply? Can it be? said he to him- 
self. So young, so beautiful, so 
early lost? But he banished the 
. M. March, 1824. 
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thought almost as soon as conceived ; 
—her air—her deportment — the 
particularly chaste tenour of her 
conversation and conduct falsified 
the suspicion; and having, for a 
moment, reproached himself even for 
the idea, he gave his soul up to the 
pleasing thought, that there might 
arrive a period when he should 
soothe the sorrows, and bind up the 
wounds of her afilicted heart, and 
become the guardian and friend of 
her future life. 

Day after day rolled away, and 
they were more and more gratified 
with each other's society: there 
seemed to be a harmony of senti- 
ment and feeling that peculiarly 
fitted them for each other. It be- 
came evident she had a_ partiality 
for him, although nothing more 
than sincere friendship ever entered 
her mind. Thus growing in each 
other’s esteem they first made sight 
of land, and then it was she began 
to awake as if from a melancholy 
pleasing dream. The saffron-skin- 
ned aaa mud-booted pilot came on 
board, an object of general curiosi- 
ty; the passengers, eager to behold 
the shore of Portugal, crowded up- 
on deck, even the gouty and testy 
old gentleman of sixty crawled to 
the capstan to enjoy a view of the 
new and romantic scenery. 

Edward retired into he cabin to 
meditate, for a few moments, before 
he entered into the active engage- 
ments of his profession, and there it 
was that he first assumed the cha- 
racter of a lover. Emma, ever 
anxious to brood over her mind's 
woes in solitude, had seized the op- 
portunity, when others were on 
deck, to steal below and enjoy the 
mournful pleasure of weeping alone 
and unseen. 

He seated himself by her side, and, 
after a few minutes silence, gently 
laying his hand on hers, which rested 
on the table, he said, “‘and must 
we part?” Her lip quivered with ex- 
cessive feeling, and the whispered 
monysyllable ‘yes,”’ died on her 
lips. With fervent tone and in an 
affectionate manner he pressed her 
hand to his lips, sank on one knee 
and implored a kind return to the 
pure affection she had enkindled in 
his bosom, ‘*QOh spare,” she re- 
plied, “I beseech you spare iny 
wounded spirit; already do I feel 
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overwhelmed 
my burdened heart will break be- 
neath their load.” ‘ Nay, say not 
so my love, the same kind provi- 
dence that ‘tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,’ will not be un- 
mindful of you.’’ “Could I,” he 
added, ‘could I but alleviate your 
griefs, I should feel a warmer glow, 
or deem it a prouder honour, than 


to wear the blood stained wreath of 


victory : permit me then to hope.” 
With an air of heroic firmness and 
nnaffected solemnity, she interrupted 
him, saying, ‘** never, never.” He 
conjured her to revoke the stern de- 
cree, but the same ominous answer 
still reiterated in his ears. The 
hurrying down of the passengers, 
each to prepare their luggage ready 
to goon shore, for the present broke 
off their interview. Edward’s was 
already prepared—he tendered his 
services¢o the idol of his heart— 
the little boy who had become quite 
familiar with him during the voy- 
age, attentively said, “* Oh yes! 
you take care of Emma, I will take 
care of the boxes.” He assisted her 
to the boat—they were the only 
passengers that went on shore in 


the jolly boat—in silence, they were 
rowed till just before they landed, 
when he ventured to enquire where 
she would wish to go, and whether 


he could afford any  assistanee. 
“Where ?”’ cried she, starting as if 
from a trance, “oh bear me to him; 
that I may tend his bed of sickness, 
and wipe the tear of anguish from 
his eye, and tell him all” —her 
voice failed—but Edward had heard 
sufficient to destroy the faint hopes 
that still glimmered in his bosom. 
In silent sorrow they landed, and 
for the present went to Le Tonrs.— 
There they learnt that the sick of 
the army were at Santarem: next 
morning she resolved to set out, the 
the cabriolet was already at the door, 
the Portuguese eoachman was ar- 
ranging her luggage—* I will not 
call you cruel,” said Edward seizing 
almost convulsively her hand, * but 
itis hard to meet with sach cold dis- 
dain, where ] had fondly hoped a 
kind return.” ‘ Cease I beseech 
you,” she exclaimed, “ cease thus 
to torture my poor careworn bosom, 
alas! did you but know my heart— 
but you do know it—speak—those 
sighs—those burning tears—those 
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wild convulsive throbs of my poor 
heart—this bitter agony of son), but 
there is a hand unseen that severs 
us, not mine.” He could bear no 
more, the dizzy room swam before 
his sight, his legs tottered, and with 
difficulty he reached a seat and sank 
on it exhausted. She chafed his 
throbbing temples, wetting them 
with her tears, and in a few mo- 
ments he opened his eyes; observing 
with gratitude her kind attention, 
he seized her hand and wept over it 
for a moment, then putting it gently 
away, exclaimed, “but it is not 
mine, no, it's all anothers. I may not 
listen to the music of thy voice, 
I may not gaze upon those lovely 
features, I may not press that fair 
and beauteous form, nor call thee 
mine, no! no! that were a boon 
angels might envy me—oh I am 
wretched.” Then suppressing a sigh, 
he continued, “1 would have re- 
quested a token, a something | 
might have looked upon and loved 
when thou wert far away, but now 
I may not; will you not sometimes 
think of and pray for one whose 
latest breath shall be a blessing on 
you,”’ “ yes, yes,” she faintly mut- 
tered, ‘“* your memory will be dear, 
alas too dear to my heart.” En- 
couraged by her ardent partiality, 
the thought for a moment crossed 
his mind, should he seize the favor- 
able opportunity, and endeavour to 
persuade her to remain at Lisbon, 
one glance of her innocent and un- 
suspecting eye, banished the thought 
for ever from his mind, as he 
thought with the poet, 
By heavens I'd rather for ever for- 
swear 
The elysium that dwells on a beautiful 
breast, 
Than alarm for a moment the peace 
that is there, 
Or banish the dove from so hallowed a 
nest, 


The time of parting was arrived, 
they clasped each others hand con- 
vulsively, his lips drew near to hers, 
a met—light was the touch, but 
it thrilled to the soul; he led her to 
the cabriolet, where the little boy 
was inside waiting, he handed her 
in—the driver cracked his whip— 
the horses started, and before he 
had time to whisper another fare- 
well she was gone; he caught a 
transient glimpse of her as they 
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turned the angle of the street, she was 

weeping; abe the last arch of the 

wheel vanished from his sight, his 

heart sank with despondency, for his 

fears too surely told him, they were 
arted for ever. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
the cabriolet drove through the 
gates of Santarem, and the curio- 
sity of two or three convalescent 
young officers was excited as they 
caught a glimpse of the fair Emma, 
driven towards head-quarters. On 
the centinel asking what was want- 
ed, she enquired for Captain G—., 
they directed her to the principal 
church, which had been appropria- 
ted toan hospital. Here she alighted, 
was sanesd into the venerable 
building, and by a Portuguese riurse 
directed to the spot where lay in 
the very trance ie the wounded 
officer. Ona glance of her features 
he recognized her, attempted to raise 
himself to embrace her, but could 
not, and feebly stretched his warm 
hand to clasp her’s, whilst his lips 
faintly whispered, “ my dear, dear 
Emma,” “my William too.” She 
fell breathless on his couch,and press- 
ing her quivering lips to his blood- 
less cheek, snstetned, ** oli my poor 
father !"’ the child seemed deeply af- 
fected, and kissed first his Emma, 
and then his father, till the tears 
filled his youthful eyes and he cried 
aloud. He dared not ask for his 
wife—she dared not speak of her 
mother—it was an awful moment— 
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he read in her dress and her coun- 
tenance what her lips refused to 
utter, and lifting his eyes to heaven 
said, ** spirit of my Emma, a few 
hours and we shall meet again, and 
we shall meet—oh blissful thought, 
to part no more ;"’ then addressing 
himself to his daughter, he said, “ 1] 
knew your poor dear mother was 
dead, though | had no letter, for in 
my dreams by night I have seen her 
oft—and seen as though my two 
dear orphans were alone on earth, 
and she an angel pure and bright, 
watched o’er their every step, and 
when I’m gone, you'll have two 
guardian spirits—and a better and 
an abler—a kind God.” Soon af- 
ter, he became insensible, and about 
midnight his spirit took its flight to 
a land where the “ weary are for 
ever at rest.” She had not quitted 
his bedside, she was leaning over 
him when he died, and drank the 
last breath from his cold lips. 

The French were on the advance, 
and it was necessary the sick should 
be speedily removed to Lisbon, all 
was confusion, and dismay. Emma 
had been attacked by a malignant 
fever, and swelled the number of 
the sick — she was generally de- 
ranged, but at times had lucid in- 
tervals, in one of them they were 
removing her to a waggon to be 
conveyed to Lisbon, when on pla- 
cing her therein, they found her 
pure and youthful spirit had taken 
wing for ever. dS, Fe Wr 
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While thougthless thousands careless tread, 
Where loved Louisa sleeps ; 
One living breast laments the dead, 
And o’er her ashes weeps. 
One bosom heaves the mournful sigh 
O'er scenes of past delight ; 
One soul is sad, to know that eye, 
So loved, is shut in night. 
Oh! who en the morning flower 


That cheere 


the silent grove, 


And sees it wither in an hour, 
It’s fragrance soar above ;— 

But feels one bright redeeming ray 
From virtues’ tomb arise, 

To think, though what we loved is clay 
The spirit mounts the skies. 

“« Thou art not dead” thy spirit lives 
From sin and sorrow free, 

And haply from those regions gives 


One pitying look on me.” a. F. We 
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LETTERS FROM FLIRTILLA TO PRUDENTIA, 


LETTER Ill. 


Paris. 

PositTiveLy { have no patience 
with you, my Prudentia, for 
making those unsuccessful parallels, 
with a view to reconcile me to my 
own country. You may drawas many 
lines of comparison as you please, 
but you will never establish a com- 
petition, in my mind, much less that 
superiority, w hich you wish to claim, 
for the cold inhabitants of your un- 
genial clime: you talk of sincerit 
hang sincerity, what has it to ae 
with the pleasur: able, polished in- 
tercourse with the world.—I know, 
{ will allow it, that a number of wo- 
men of quality, nay, even what you 
would expect to be artless girls, of 
my own age, who never enter, or 
quit a room without kissing me on 
each side of my face, and who call 
me mon coeur, mon ange, and mon 
chou, “‘my heart, my angel” (the 
other, nom de tendresse, is beyond 
translation*); I know well that 
these persons are not thus tenderly 
attached to me, but that on the con- 
trary, they envy and dislike me, 
because I draw off a proportion of 
admiration from them, although 
some of them are handsomer than 
myself, eh! dien, what is that to 
me? one must have some female 
companions, and all these sweet 
aati and sweet caresses amuse, and 
at the same time, give one an air 
of consideration, and of being be- 
loved in society; besides, if they act 
with duplicity, on their part, I 
have also left off my homespun, 
fatiguing truth, and, whilst I teaze 
them to death by ingrossing their 
beaux, | pretend to think them all 
candour and simplicity, and to feel 
a reciprocity of regard, evinced by 
bestowing on them the same owt- 
ward demonstrations of affection : 
one of them was piqué an vif (piqued 
to the quic k,) the other day by my 
lancer’s neglect, and he heard her 
whisper her companion, she is more 
maligne than you think ; yes, dear- 
est Prudentia, | am more maligne 
than they think, quite altered from 
what I was, I have not been school- 


? 
qaear 


* We beg the young lady’s pardon, chou is cabbage ; 


ed in this metropolis for nothing, a 
woman's reign is but short, her em 
pire depends, ina vreat measure, on 
9 a little tyranny is all tair, 

I laughed immoderately at my 
friend’ s disc omfiture, and flirted ten 
times more than usual with my 
aimable volage. Apropos the gay 
deceivers in France, consider that 
every English woman is vn Roman 
ambulant (a walking romance or 
novel), and that they y are sure of 
their conquest, hy playing the ro- 
mantic, sentimental, and i impassion- 
ed, what these naughty rakes call 
** filer Camour tout pur,” and, in. 
deed, our poor, simple, sheepish 
girls, are often taken that way, buta 
girl of talent and high spirit will 
soon see through these schemes, 
and will lead her adorateurs a fine 
dance in spite of themselves, | am 
become quite an adept at this. 

The countess I believe to be really 
sincere, because her flirt is attached 
to no one else, and it favours her 
plans to select me for her confidante. 
Besides, it gives her a kind of a fon 
to have me always of her parties, 
and it diverts her, in turn, to attend 
ours, for, you must know, that, 
after a number of quarrels on the 
subject, | have drilled mamma into 
having regular evening ne and 
into excluding all the English, ex- 
cept, occasionally, it girl or two, 
mere novices and less attrac tive than 
myself, and whoserve as foils to me, 
and odeous Ballantyne, whom | 
detest, and who has hot yet lett 
Paris, as | was in hopes he would 
long ago. Now, my dear Pruden- 
tia, do notthink me depraved, vitia- 
ted, and denaturalized, when I con- 
fess that I hold my countrywomen 
cheap, and that it amuses me to 
play them off a little. My affection 
for you is unimpaired, save only 
my wish to combat your stale, 
old-fashioned notions; there is an- 
other reason why I cannot suspect 
the countess, namely, that she can 
have no interest in being my rival, 
and, since she is disposed of, she may 


—-—— 


but why tenderness 


should pitch upon this vegetable in reference to carrot or potato, we know not. 
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safely wish mea few admirers and 
a good match, poor dear love, she is 
got over and above happy in a part- 
ner I fear, for, the other day, on my 
enquiring how she passed her timeip 
the country, and ios kind of man 
the count was, she put her finger to 
her lip, with an enchanting half 
smile, which means regret, and, 
gently shaking her head, informed 
me that they were not made for 
each other. That is enough for 
me, I shall never hint at the 
subject again, and I am rejoiced 
to think that her fortune enables 
her to pass most of her time in 
Paris; and to amuse herself, ** com- 
me une petite Reine.” I have 
found her uniformly my friend, 
whereas La Marquise de Cervolant 
and the Demoiselles de Grandcour 
have played me some malicious 
tricks, the first only recommended 
me to her dress-maker, milliner, 
perfumer, plumassier, jeweller, and 
hair-dresser, in order to get the 
more time for paying her own ac- 
count, and, indeed, she so ——- 
ed me to run up an enormous bill, 
that mamma and I had high words 
about it, the two others always mis- 
led me in the choice of what I 
bought with a view to disfigure me. 
Emilie, in a ¢irade against the Eng- 
lish, the other night, said that our 
unmarried women exposed their 
necks in a shameful manner, and 
that we had trop de liberté, and her 
sister, Josephine, told my inamorato 
that 5 onal rouge, but I have had 
my revenge since, by giving twice 
the price which one of them agreed 
for a hat and feathers for a ball, and 
so disappointing her of it, and by 
taking away the favorite cavalier of 
the other, although entre nous, I do 
not care a straw for him; I am now 
too ruseé for them all three, and I 
have detected the marquise in mak- 
ing me pay double what I ought to 
have given for a variety of articles. 
The tradespeople here almost al- 
ways overcharge an English person, 
they consider them fair game, and 
think it is autant de pris sur 
fenemi, but then, as my dear coun- 
tess says, it is shameful for a lady 
of rank to wink at such transactions, 
and worse again, when personal in- 
terest takes part in them, but the 
marquise is a complete intriguante, 
and there we will leave her. 
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Would you believe it, my dear 
girl, that monster Ballantyne has 
taken upon him to be the admirer of 
mamma and of myself? IT always 
hated him, because he is so ugly, 
and has such mauvaise grace; now 
I abhor him, advice, at best, is a 
sickening drug from him,—it is 
still worse, it is revolting,—a prett 
judge indeed of France and of hig 
life! one who speaks French com- 
me une vache espagnole (like a 
Spanish cow), and who has been all 
his life engaged in a commercial 
concern. 1 would sooner die than 
marry the richest merchant in the 
world, no, give me a soldier, a title, 
and a bit of red ribbon, or some 
other decoration; but to return to 
Ballantyne, he has done all in his 
— to persuade mamma to quit 
aris, and to go and mope in some 
hum drum provincial town, and to 
quit France entirely next year. If 
she does I vow that I will run 
away. He has dared to insinuate 
that my lancer’s views are not hon- 
ourable, and roundly declares that 
all the attention paid by the French 
cavaliers to myself and to my coun- 
trywomen proceed from interested, 
low mercenary motives, or from the 
vice and variety of artful seducers. 
He has presumed to maintain, that if 
a young Englishwoman is elegantly 
dressed, suitably lodged, and if her 
parents keep a carriage, French 
fortune hunters consider her as a 
rich match, and are on the alert to 
get such a prize; but if they dis- 
cover that there is no money, the 
then endeavour to poison her stad, 
and to make the young creature a 
victim to their pride and criminal 
passion. What a——, I must not 
say, lie—what a bounce! the preach- 
ing wretch concluded by giving 
examples of his penetration. ** Lad 
Marrowfatis,”’ f said, “the laugh- 
ing stock ofall the young macaronies 
in Paris, who find her dinners ex- 
quisite, and the money which she 
loses at ecarté, most convenient to 
their pockets, and who make her 
carriage their own, and turn her in- 
to ridicule in the most merciless 
manner, over a frugal repast of their 
own; Mrs. Fitze nena eaten up 
by poor and henary gardes du corps ; 
yroud, conceited, and necessitous. 
ae Longdale lends money to her 
French favourite; and the Misses 
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Glenowen have got their characters 
completely whispered and gossiped 
away, from their weak mother 
opening her house to foreigners.” 
A pretty account indeed! but don't 
believe it; he had the imprudence, 
last week, to snatch up the nouvelle 
Heloise, and to take it away to the 
library, swearing that it was not fit 
to be read by a female, and threaten- 
ing to tell mamma that my lancer 
procured it for me. If he does, I will 
get him into a duel, if he'll fight 
that would be fine sport! en attend- 
ant, | have never spoken to him 
since, and never willagain. He pre- 
tends, likewise, that the Chaperon 
Rouge, the Bouton de rose, and half 
the French plays are an insult to 
delicacy, poor stupid, prosing fool! 
I must now lay down my pen, only 
adding a few lines on the delights of 
Paris and on fashion. Behold my 
list of engagements!!! 1. To dine 
at a duke’s, and to accept of a seat 
in his box at the opera. 2. A grand 
hall tobe given onthe marquise’s fete. 
{ will go, although I begin to hate 
her. 3. To accompany the countess 
to Feydeau, an ambigu afterwards, 
4. La Baronne de Blazé’s sotreé, and 
a private concert the same night. 
Four private circles, with music and 
dancing, and two parties made for 
the country, to which [| am to go on 
horseback with my swain, unless 


Oh! Wherefore lies the Harp Unstrung. 
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Ballantyne’s pernicious counse] set 
mamma against them, in which 
event, however, [I must set the 
countess to work and carry poor 
Ma, by surprise, or by storm—se5¢ 
how military I am in my expres. 
sions, 

I send you, herewith, the drawing 
of a divine robe, and the pattern of 
a most bewitching bonnet, with the 
monthly fashions. I hope never 
more to see you in clumsy shoes, or 
hats of English manufacture, as | 
shall take all possible opportunities 
of smuggling over to you those arti- 
cles. | advise you to embroider your 
own pocket handkerchiefs, as that 
will be a considerable saving, but 
depend upon my furnishing you 
with patterns, an elegante cannot 
be seen with a pocket handkerchief 
that costs /ess than a guinea; [ 
have got some delights’ I have al- 
ceady sent you some French cam. 
bric, and a purse embroidered in 
beads. Would that I could fill it, but 
iny modiste ruins me, and mamma is 
one of the race of A—grip—a—. 
Fare-thee-well,four carriages are just 
driving up to the door, two coaches 
and two cabriolets, the first full of 
belles, the two last loaded with the 
very quintessence of fashion in the 
other sex. 

Your most affectionate mad-cap 
Friend, FLIRTILLA. 





OH! 


AN IRISH 


Oh! wherefore lies the Har 


WHEREFORE LIES THE HARP UNSTRUNG. 


MELODY. 


unstrung, 


When deeds of noblest worth are done ; 
That Harp whose strings so often sung 
In praise of Rodrick’s mighty son. 
Here let the aged minstrel come 
And break its slumber, for 'tis fit 
It’s voice should be no longer dumb ; 
Go! bid the bard awaken it. 


But no! it cannot as of yore 

(iladden the race of Erin’s kings ; 

It’s notes of Triumph now are o’er 

Oppression o'er it sadness flings; 
Then let the Harp in darkness lie, 
Since Erin's sons no more are free, 
Though glorious in the field they die, 


"Tis not for Erin's Liberty. 


S. R. J. 
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Mr. EpiTor, 

1 shall look forward with pleasure to the appearance of your next num- 
ber, in which you promise to notice my claim to the original idea of the 
“ Dream. 

In the mean time, allow me to send you a translation of one of the most 
beautiful passages in the admirable * Lusiadas” of Camoens—which (if 
worthy) you can insert in the European; or it may erhaps be of some 
service to you in the Essay, which you doubtless lotus writing upon the 
Genius of the Portuguese Poet. Should this translation meet with your 
approbation, and be of service to you in any way, I shall be happy to 
follow it up with some further versions of the best passages in the same 
work. Of Fanshaw and Mickle, I can say nothing, except that the latter's 
translation of the description of the IsLanp, gives no idea whatever of 
the original one. 


Your obedient servant, 


March, 1824. H. Ap. 
THE ISLAND. 


Translated from the 9th Book of thé Lusiad of Camoens. 


In the fair Isle three beauteous hills are seen, 
Their graceful sides with golden grain o’erspread, 
And from their tops, bedeck'd with richest green, 
Clear, limpid rills their murmuring waters shed, 
Pouring adown the hills their wave serene 
’"T wixt the white pebbles of their glittering bed, 
Till in a lovely vale that smiles below 
Their streams co-mingle and united flow. 


There the glad waters form a spreading lake, 
Bright as imagination e’er may deem ; 
O’er it low bending trees their verdure shake, 
As if they sought within the lucid stream 
To find a mirror, and therein to make 
Their leafy honor more decorous seem ; 
Whilst the resplendent crystal which they grace 
Paints all their beauties in its sparkling face. 


A thousand trees exalt their tops on high, 
Loaded with odorous fruit :—the orange there 
In its delicious burthen shows the die 
That Daphne boasted in her flowing hair ; 
Whilst here the citron on the ground doth lie, 
Bent by the yellow weight its branches bear : 
Rich-scented lemons glow among the rest 
And strive to imitate the virgin’s breast. 


The rustic trees which deck the hills above 
With leafy coronets of various hue, 
Are poplars, sacred to the son of Jove, 
And laurels, into which fair Daphne grew; 
Young myrtles cherish'd by the Queen of Love, 
Besides the pine, to Cybele untrue, 
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Uplift their verdure, and the cypress rears 
Its tapering branches towards the starry spheres.* 


Pomona all her riches here displays, 

Loading with perfumes the io scented air ; 
Her choicest fruits uncultur'd she doth raise, 

Which without culture, but become more rare : 
The purple-painted cherry meets the gaze ; 

The grateful mulberry shews its ripeness there ; 
And apples, brought from distant Persia's strand, 
Appear more luscious in a foreign land. 


The large pomegranate its red hues supplies, 
Which e’en thy colors, ruby! far outshine ; 
Loaded with fruit of ripe and unripe dies, 
Twines round the branching elm, the pleasant vine 
And you, ye pears! which in your structure rise 
Like tapering pyramids, if ye incline 
To rest upon your verdant branches still, 
Must yield your sweetness to the sparrow’s bill. 


The fine and glowing tapestry, which o'er 

The rural earth a varied covering spreads, 
Makes that of Persia be esteemed no more, 

But fresh enchantment on the valley sheds : 
Self-slain Narcissus’ flowers upon the shore 

Of the translucent lake incline their heads, 
And sad Adonis blossoms on the plain, 
For whom thou, Paphian Goddesss! sigh’st in vain. 


The self-same hues shine forth in heavenand earth, 
And all so beauteous, that ’twere hard to trace 

Whether the colors of the flowers took birth 
From young Aurora’s bright, etherial face, 

Or they to her had lent them in their mirth: 
Zephyr and Flora in their sparkling vase 

Had dyed the violets with the hues of love, 

And the red lily blush’d within the grove. 


Queen of the flowers, appears the opening rose, 
Whose image dwells upon the maiden’s cheek ; 
The virgin lily its white bosom shows, 
Which the bland tears of early morning streak ; 
Besides the marjorum, Hyacinthus blows, 
Whose flowers, by Phebus lov’d, of sorrow speak :} 
Gay Chloris with Pomona strives around ;— 
Birds sing in air, and beasts o’erspread the ground. 


* The passage inthe original runs thus :— 
“ Est4 apontando o agudo Cypariso 
“ Para orde he posto o ethereo Paraiso.”’ 
Ovid says, in describing the metarmorphosis of Cyparissus, that he began 
“Siderium gracili spectare cacumine ccelum.” 
from which passage the lines of Camoens would appear to be derived. 
H. Ab 
+ “ Et ai, ai, 
“ Flos habet inscriptum.” 
Ov. Met. 10 bk. 215 I. H. Av. 












Sonnet, 


The white swan sings upon the waters clear ; 
Sweet Philomela answers fromthe wood ; 
Acteon, undismayed, beholds appear 
His branching horns within the erystal flood ; 
The swiftly-footed hare and timorous deer,® 
Spring from their leafy seats in fearful mood ;— 
And little birds to their lov’d nests repair, 
With loaded bill, to feed their offspring there. 


Such was the Isle, whose beauty now delayed 
The second Argonauts: they left their fleet, 
And sought the forest where the young nymphs strayed, 
And seem'd as wandering with incautious feet: 
Some touch’d the lyre, upon the cithern played, 
Or made the flute breath music soft and sweet; 
Whilst other’s feign to chase the fleeing brute, 
And with their golden bows, affect pursuit. 


Unto the Nymphs Dione counsel lent, 

That they should wander thro’ the fields apart, 
Seeming as if to shun the herves bent, 

And by opposing, lure each noble heart: 
Some, trusting in their native beauty, blent 

By nature’s hand, paid no regard to art, 
But each rich ornament had lain aside, 
And sported naked in the crystal tide. 


Il. Ap. 


SONNET TO CATHERINE. 


Take these few slips of fancy—take them Kate! 

"Tis all I have, not alll wish to give— 

For | am bankrupt save in love and prayers! — 

But these for gift and keepsakes, though stern fate 

Envies me all the pride of former state, 

Shall in my heart, and fancy, cherish'd live, 

And be the antidotes to wilder cares. 

And I would hope (all hope!) that these tho’ sprung 

Like green spots in a desert, from a heart 

Where all but these and love, are dark and drear, 

May win thy favor—tho’ but slightly sung, 

For friendship smiles on ardor, and will wear 

Kind looks on humble offerings, and my art 

Seeks no reward more blessed, than—bonny Kate! thy an 
cE 


Feb. 1824. Poland Street. 


ae 


* Gazelle in the original 
Il, Ab. 











































































































































The Life and Times of Salvator 
Rosa. by Lady Morgan. 2 vol. 
Svo. London: Colburn, 1824. 


There is, perhaps, no living writer 
who is better known to the reading 
world than Lady Morgan, and no 
writer has been treated with more 
unmeasured severity by certain dog- 
matists in literature. She coin- 
meneed her literary career as a nho- 
velist in that wild and romantic 
stvle which characterises the unre- 
gulated genius of her native land ; 
and from that period down to the 
present day, the most vindictive eri- 
ticism has been exercised im a par- 
ticular quarter on every thing she 
has written. The conductors of a 
periodical work, which is known 
to have a powerful influence on the 
public taste, were among the first 
who attacked her; and it must be 
told to their shame and reproach, 
that in the furious violence of poli- 
tical prejudice they have forgotten 
the duty of cool, impartial erities.— 
As for ourselves, we disclaim any 
wish of being included in the Hst 
of those on the other side, who are 
always ready to support whatever 
extravagant opinions Lady Morgan 
thinks proper te advance, With 
her principles and opinions we have 
nothing to do, further than to exa- 
mine them by the standard of reason 
and unbiassed judgment. That much 
of what she has written, is not only 
exceptionable but absurd, we must 
in fairness to her opponents admit ; 
but that her works deserve the mer- 
ciless, indiscriminate censure which 
they pronounce upon them we can 

never for a moment allow.  Itis not 
because Lady Morgan has adopted 
the new - light philosophy of the 

French school, and appears before 

us asa professed votary at the shrine 
of Rousseau and Voltaire, that she 

may not be capable of producing a 

work, which the good taste, as well 

as the rood sense of an enlightened 
mublic, would not fail to approve. — 

t wonld seem, however, according 
to the Gentlemen of ** The Quarterly 
Review,” that Lady Morgan's phi- 


LONDON REVIEW. 


QUID S$i1T PULCHRUM, QUID TURPE, QUID UTILE, QUID Nun. 





losophy and politics are the very 
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negative of literary power, while 
they vulgarize and vitiate every 
thing she attempts. This test of 
our author’s merit is not more re. 
posterous than unjust. Had Gibbon, 
for instance, been tried by it, his 
celebrated history of the “© Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
would not have obtained a place in 
the library of any Tory in the realm; 
but where is the libraty, whether of 
Whig or Tory, in which it is not to 
be found? But it bay be sald, 
that Lady Morgan can no more 
write English hike Gibbon than 
she can Greek like Thucydides, 
The principle, however, still re- 
mains the same, so far as. re- 
gards the criterion adopted by 
“The Quarterly Review ;” for we 
contend that Lady Morgan may 
write a work of merit even in spite 
of her philosophy and polities,— 
Nothing can be more ungenerous, 
nothing more reprehensible than 
gratuitous severity in commenting 
on the literary labours of another: 
and it is well observed by Dr. Joln- 
son, that critics would be much more 
sparing of their censure were they 
aware of the difliculty of writing 
any work, however indifferent. It 
is far beyond the province of criti- 
cism to give the character of hideous 
vice to the ultra liberalism of certain 
speculative opinions, and to exhibit 
the ardent effusions of an enthe- 
siastic mind-in the light of daring 
immorality. “ The Quarterly Re- 
view”: has, however, done this in the 
instance of Lady Morgan, and proved 
to the world that it tries the calibre 
of authors, not by their diterary 
merit, but by their political creed. 
The strictures on her “ France” 
were conceived in the most ranco- 
rous spirit of party feeling, and the 
spleen of the writer may be disco- 
vered in every line of the foul in- 
vective. It would appear that he 
had taken up his pen for no one 
purpose but that of Vituperative 
sarcasm, and conteinplated no other 
design than to render the object of 
it equally odious and ridiculous. I 
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must be avowed, that he has acquitted 
himself with great eclat in evincing 
the malignancy of nate, nor do we 
deny that the work in question fur 

nished some materials on which he 
might labour with effect, but how 
far he has succeeded in realizing his 
grand design may be best, inferred 
from the readiness with which Mr. 
Colburn, of Conduit-street (a shrewd 
bibliopolist by the way) is still dis- 
wsed to treat with the deistical, 
jacobinical, ultra-liberal Lady Mor- 
gan. 

~ Certain it is that the “ Quarterly,” 
has neither silenced her ladyship, nor 
made her moderate in the slightest 
degree the red hot fire of her philoso- 
phy and politicks. The voleanic cha- 
racter of both isas strong as ever, and 
the eruptive matter shews that the 
crater is still glowing with unabated 
intensity. In fact, principles, when 
deeply rooted in the cial are stub- 
born things to deal with, and their 
quantum of error generally deter- 
mines the quantum of ana 
with which they are maintained, 
But though they may be erron- 
eous, or even to a certain extent 
vicious, they are not on that account 
to be combatted in gross and abusive 
terms, for nothing can justify the 
use of such termsin criticism. Nei- 
ther should the particular principles 
of any writer be confounded with 
his statement of facts, unless they 
are introduced = in opposition to 
truth, or with the view of giving to 
falsehood the semblance of reality. 
In laying down this rule with res- 
pect to literary works in general, 
we may apply it more particularly 
to those of such writers as Lady 
Morgan, for they require the more 
forbearance on the part of the critic, 
as it is often found difficult to dis- 
sociate their principles from their 
narratives of events and circumstan- 
ces. The principles of Lady Mor- 
gan on religion, morality, and poli- 
ticks, are such as we can by no 
ineans approve; they appear to us 
always lax, and sometimes even li- 
centious, but so long as she does not 
gratuitously obtrude them on us, 
we shall decline the disagreeable 
task of enquiring into their merits. 
Considered abstractedly from her 


peculiar opinions on those subjects, 
she seems a pleasing spirited writer, 
who has something to say of every 
body and every thing, and, like all 
exuberant writers, frequently says 
more than she understands,  In- 
deed it is obvious that her greatest 
faults arise from the extravagant es- 
timate she has formed of her powers ; 
an estimate that has led her to give to 
one work a title co-extensive with 
the country to which it refers, and to 
another a designation not less com- 
prehensive or general, We have 
had ** France” by Lady Morgan, 
and * Italy” by Lady Morgan, and 
it is notimprobable but we may one 
day or other have * Europe” by 
Lady Morgan* 


“The daring genius who shall dare 
confine,” 


Hfowever our business is not now 
with * France,” “ Italy’? or “ Eu- 
rope” but with the ** Life and Times 
of Salvator Rosa’ This is certainly 
an amusing production, and quite in 
Lady Morgan’s characteristic style, 
but there appears no good reason 
why it should have been ushered 
into the world with the title it bears. 
Salvator Rosa, though the great- 
est painter, was by no means the 
greatest man of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, nor is there any thing in his 
name that could render it a potnt 
d'apput for the events of his times, 
as indicated in the title page of 
abook. But he was aman of cer- 
tain sympathies and predelictions 
which Lady Morgan is known to 
admire, and hence she has volun- 
teered herself as his biographer. 
That he was also a man of extraor- 
dinary genius, and an ornament not 
only to the country of bis birth, but 
to the age in which he lived, it were 
absurd to deny; but then his 
celebrity does not go beyond the 
precincts of the art which he adorned, 
and he is to be regarded in no other 
light than that of a —— 
painter, distinguishing himself at a 
period when painting was on the 
decline in the country where it had 
so long flourished. If Lady Morgan 
had confined herself to the biogra- 
phy of Salvator Rosa, viewed in 
this light, we showld say that the 


* We beg leave to differ with the able writer of this critique: we think the 
Miles of Latly Mo¥:ran’s Work's, are in perfect harmony with their subjects; and 
ak to her’ faults, We do not hesitate to say of them, in quibusdam vitia ipsa de- 
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subject, though not perhaps the most 
interesting she could select, was still 
not unworthy of a pen more able 
than hers to do it justice. But 
while she professes to write the life 
ofthe great Neapolitan painter, she 
enters into a loose and rambling 
dissertation on topics with which 
the object of her romantic adoration 
has no more to do than the Grand 
Lama of Tartary. She contrives, 
however, by asingular synchronism 
peculiarly her own, to connect his 
name with times, events, and cir- 
cumstances, which are not more at 
variance with each other, than with 
the individual inreference to whom 
they are introduced. The work 
commences with an animated sketch 
of the rise and progress of the art 
of painting in Etaly, from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth down to the 
close of the seventeeth century, 
when Salvator Rosa and Carlo Ma- 
ratti were the last surviving masters 
of all those who had been the pride 
and glory of the Italian school. 
This introductory chapter is better 
written than any part of the book, 
and contains some jndicious remarks 
on the causes which tended to pro- 
mote as well as to depress the art, 
under different modifications of po- 
litical circumstances. The next chap- 
ter opens with a violent ietle 
against the reigning dynasty of 
Austria, whichis described in terms 
of arch bombast as “*a race which 
in treading on the natural and poli- 
tical rights of those subjected to its 
leaden sway, has retrograded civili- 
zation by palsying intellect, and 
checked the progress of science by 
interdicting all freedom of discus- 
sion and play of thought to the ut- 
termost limits of its bayonets and 
its tribunals. This vehement at- 
tack on the Imperial House of Haps- 
burg serves as a prelude to Lady 
Morgan's account of the birth and 
parentage of her hero, and the pover- 
ty of Vito Antonio Rosa, the father 
of the painter, is referred to the 
grinding tyranny which the des- 
eendants of Charles the Fifth exer- 
cised all over the greatest part of 
Italy, and Naples in particular.— 
From this it might be snpposed that 
Signor Antonio Rosa, was a man of 
consequence, who had become ob- 
noxious to the ruling powers, and 
been despoiled of his property by 
some act of oppression. No such 
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thing ; his rank was that of an hum. 
ble architect and land-surveyor: he 
had been always in embarrassed 
circumstances: nor does it appear 
that he had ever felt the displeasur 
of the government in any instance, 
But according to Lady Morgan's 
logic, it is impossible that m the 
seventeeth century there could have 
been found in Naples such a charae- 
ter asa needy Agremensore ed Ar- 
chitetto, had not the lives and _ pro. 
perty of the people been subjected 
to the fell controul of Bourbon des. 
potism! It were a hopeless task to 
attempt to follow her Ladyship 
through all her wild and rapid di- 
gressions. She is every moment 
either straying away from her hero, 
or forcing him into situations where 
he has no business to appear. From 
the delineation she gives of his cha- 
racter, it would seem that he was in 
disposition impetuous, ardent, and 
enthusiastic, with a sensibility alive 
to all the finest impressions of na- 
ture, and a heart sincere, open, and 
disinterested. He cultivated with 
assiduity theart in which his fame is 
so proudly established, and in youth 
he issaid to have distinguished him- 
self by his proficiency in poetry and 
music. He had in the outset of his 
career to struggle with the most 
appalling difficulties, for he found 
himself on the death of his father 
heir to no other bequest than the 
support of his widowed mother and 
a helpless family, who had now no 
earthly means of subsistance, except 
what an unknown and unprotected 
youth of eighteen could procure by 
his pencil. The trying emergency, 
however, only served to place the 
character of the son and brother in 
a more amiable light. Salvator 
Rosa, whose works are at this day 
the boast of every rare collection, 
laboured for the revenditort, or stal)- 
merchants of Naples, and sacrificed 
the pride of genius to the necessities 
of his kindred. We make an ex- 
tract, as the highest tribute we can 
offer to his worth; and the feeling 
in which it is written would of itself 
be sufficiant to redeem many of the 
faults which a sense of duty obliges 
us to censure in his enthusiastic 
biographer. 


Such, howevor, was his poverty, at 
the moment which required all the ad- 
vantages which the mechanism of the 
art could.lend his genius, that he was 
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unable to purchase the canvass to paint 

ov. and was reduced to the necessity 

of executing his pictures upon that 

primed paper on which his boyish ta- 

lents had first displayed themselves. 

Thus pressed, the young and obscure 

Jandscape-painter of Renelle had no 
chance of appeariug in the arena where 
the Spagnuvietio, the Lanfranco, the 
Domenichino, and their protected pn- 
pils, were disputing the prize of pre- 
eminence. In want and privation, and 

destitute of that tranquillity of mind so 
to the concentration of 
eenius on its subject, the only market 

open to him was the miserable bulk of 
one of those few rererendilori who 
then, as now, held their stand for 
second-hand, damaged, and valneless 
goods in the Sfrada della Carita 

Thither, after having worked in his 
desolate garret all day, in view of 
penury and its concomitant discontent, 
the young artist Was wont to repair at 
night, and timidly hovering near the 
old bottega of his virtuoso Shylock, to 
seize some propitious moment for en- 
tering, and drawing from beneath his 
threadbare cleak oue of those exqui- 
site designs whiah have sipee contri- 
buted to his immortatity, It is no 
stretch of the imagination to suppose 
him grouped with his shrewd chapman 
beneath a flame of a pendant lamp, 
such as still lights the similar shops of 
Naples, holding up one of his pictures 
for the old man’s observation, his own 
fine face with its ** African colouring” 
and passionate expression of impatient 
indignation, contrasting with the wizard 
look which escapes from under the 
Jew's large flapped, yellow hat, while 
he affectedly uaderrates a work of 
which he wel! knows all the merit. 
At last the purchase is made, and the 
miserable pittance is given; that 
“ scarcissimo prezzo” which hardly 
sufficed to satisfy witha “ vile mor- 
sel,’ the famine of those who depended 
solely on Salvator’s exertions, even for 
this scanty sustenance. 


necessary 


From this deplorable state of ex- 
treme indigence he was at length 
rescned, not by the bounty, but by 
the interested liberality of Lanfran- 
co, Who was at the time the principal 
painter in Naples, and the lothes of 
aneminent school. Lanfranco hap- 
pening to see one of the pictures of 
the young artist thus exhibited at a 
stall, was so struck with its bold and 
animated character that he immedi- 
ately purchased it at a higher price 
than the sagacious chapman had any 
reason to expect, and on his return 
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home desired his pupils to buy up 
all the pictures they could find 
marked with the name Salvatoriedlo, 
for the unknown aspirant was ac- 
customed to afix that diminutive to 
his hasty productions. In this Lan- 
fancro consulted rather the interests 
of the art than of the individual; 
for though he afterwards became 
acquainted with Salvator, it does 
not appear from any good authority, 
that he extended his patronage to- 
wards him further than by giving 
a price for his works which called 
them into some degree of request.— 
The young painter, however, still 
remained poor, and it was not until 
after he had experienced, in) num- 
berless instances, the moody frowns 
of wayward fortune, that he at 
length succeeded in gaining a cele- 
brity which the jealousy of cotem- 
perary rivals endeavoured in’ yain 
to diminish. He visited Rome, and 
Florence, and in the latter city, 
which may be considered the Athens 
of [taly, nothing could have been 
more flattering than the reception 
he met with, particularly at Court, 
where he was in the iighest favour. 
Ife closed his earthly career at 
Rome, after having encountered 
more hostility, and achieved more 
for his art than any painter of the 
age in which he had lived. Before 
we conclude our notice of the work 
now before us, we must observe that 
Lady Morgan’s style is, as in all her 
former works, bold, diffuse, and 
where the subject admits, highly 
poetic. ‘There is, an air of fresh- 
ness and originality about all her 
descriptions and details; and we 
can assure our readers that they 
will have no occasion to complain 
of ennui in going through the pair 
of volumes which she has devoted 
to the ** The Life and Times of Sal- 
vator Rosa.” 





Revative Taxation or Ohbser- 
vations on the Impolicy of Tax- 
ing Malt, Hops, Beer, Soap, 
Candles, and Leather, &c. By 
Tuomas Vaux, London: Sher- 
wood and Co., and J. Harding, 
8vo. pp. 232, 7s. 6d. 


Tue work before us is one of 
those few publications relative to 
political economy, from which we can 
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derive either pleasure or instruc- 
tion, Written with great yerspicuity, 
every sentence is intelligible to 
the meanest capacity, for the au- 
thor’s style is as lucid as his senti- 
ments; this i¢ much to say of a 
work avowedly written on an ab- 
tract subject. Besides the topics 
thentioned in our title, Mr. Vaux 
freats of the manner in which the 
taxes, there mentioned, affect the 
different kinds of land whether in 
grass or tillage, and their constant 
te ‘ndency to encrease pauperism: 
he also gives reasons for substituting 
a tax on property, and concludes 
with an enquiry into the effects 
arising from perpetuating the land- 
tax. This abstract of the contents, 
must satisfy our readers of the 
broad and comprehensive view which 
the author attempts to take of the 
important subject of the relative 
taxation of land; and we hope that 
our observations will induce the 
reader to consult the work itself, ra- 
ther than be safisfied with our ac- 
count of it, especially as we do not 
follow the modern practice of critics ; 
that of gutting a work of its most 
valuable contents, and clothe them in 
our own critique, r rather than hon- 
éstly give them in extracts from the 
author to whom alone they belong. 
The observations which we think 
ourselves called upon to make on 
this occasion, will be merely practi- 
cal, and which we should have much 
rather seen in the work ander our 
consideration. 

We see in the work before us such 
a sincere desire to ameliorate the 
situation, not only of the practical 
farmer, but also of the poor friend- 
less labourer, that we cannot con- 
fine ourselves to a simple and per- 
laps barren ¢xpression of our ap- 
probation ; we will endeavour to 
catch the mild light of philanthropy 
shining inevery page of Mr. Vaux’s 
work, and suffer its heat to warm us 
info arguments alike beneficial to 
the farmer and his labourer. <Ae- 
tuutéd with this desire, we shall 
mingle in our account of this work 
some original observations, which 
we flatter ourselves may prove use- 
ful to the classes of society for 
which they are intended, and they 
may ilso, without inutility, prove 
a sort of running commentary upon 
the text of our author. 
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As the repeal of the assessed taxes 
is to come under the immediate cop. 
sideration of Parliament, Mr. Ma. 

berly having given notice of motion 
to that effect, it would be perhaps 
beneficial to members to peruse the 
reasons given by Mr. Vaux, why 
such repeal should yive way to thie 
abolition of other taxes, affecting, 

infinitely more, the lowest classes 

of society The tax on Malt alone, 

deservedly re probated by Mr. Vaux, 

is more burthensome to the poor 
and to agriculture, than all the 
assessed taxes put together. The 
duties on Malt, and varticularly 
those on beer, we shall comment 
upon before we conclude this article, 
and shall clearly point out how 
cruelly the poor are affected by them. 
We are by no means of opinion, that 
the re caked the assessed taxes should 
oieeie the abolition of all other 

taxes, for we do not coineide with 
the reasoning adopted by the advo- 
cates of this measure, that the re- 
a of those taxes would bring 
iome the absentees, who are now 
spending their money in foreign 
countries ; this repeal would only 
partially affect those who have left 
England for what is politely called 
prudential reasons, or, in other 
words, to shun their creditors ; these 
gentry for the most part, are too 
deeply involved to receive any sen- 
sible good from such a measure, and 
perhaps their return would be more 
injurious than beneficial to the 
country. 

Mr. Vv aux says,with great truth, at 
the opening of his first ch: ipter :— 


There is perhaps no subject, on 
which a greater diversity of opinion has 
been entertained, than that of taxation; 
and the taxes affecting agriculture ap- 
pear to be still more complicated than 
all the rest. 


To follow taxation from its source 
to its utmost ramification, tracing it 
in all its com plicated windings 
through the Diwdalian maze formed 
by’ agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
facture ‘requires patient investigation, 
extensive knowledge, critical acu- 
men, and in fine the grédtest intel- 
lectual ability. Mr. Vaux has cau- 
tiously abstained from entering into 
such a wide and arduous field: he 
confines hiiself to agriculture alone, 
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mentioning the other two only as 

they may incidentally happen to 

hear on his arguments. Sull we 

cannat help discovering, that Mr. 

Vaux seems desirous to make manu- 

fuetures and commerce of less na- 

tianal importance than agriculture ; 

le joins the general ery of political 

economists in asserting that agricul- 

ture, if not the only, is at least the 

chief cause of our national prosper- 

ity, and that commerce and manufae- 

tures are to be considered of much 

inferiog importance. We are not of 
this opinion; the history of the 

wark{ affords no example of a na- 

tion, purely agricultural or pastoral, 

ever becoming tpso facto great, but 

many instanges may be adduced of 
the greatness of a people purely 
commercial, Iu the mfaney of so- 
ciety, after the tirst dawa of civiliza- 
tion had beamed on the darkest 
cloud of intellectual night, the pre- 
dautory and vagrant life of the hunter 
was resigned for the less rude avo- 
cations of the pastoral or the agri- 
cultural state; these, in their turn, 
partially resigned their power over 
man to a more intellectual pursuit, 
that of commerce; which, inits turn 
also, gives wav to. manufactures as 
denoting a, stil higher progression 
of nationalintellect. Agriculgurists, 
in general, appear not to. be. sensi- 
ble of the benedits they derive from 
commerce, which, in old countries 
where population bears hard on the 
supply of food, shows itself in rural 
discoveries and inventions; and. in 
new countries, where land is cheaper 
than labor, it manifests itself in the 
purchase and sale of lands, and in 
the procuration of every means con- 
ducive to.an encrease of the incipient 
population. We must, however, 
hever forget that agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures are three 
prolific sisters, from whom we de- 
rive all the comforts of social exist- 
ence; our gratitude.and our encour- 
agement should therefore be equally 
extended to, the three, preferring 
neither one nor the other; although 
it must be confessed that it is to 
laanufactures and commerce, and 
hot to agriculture, that England 
awes its present greatness among 
nations, her laws, and her liberties. 
Agriculture, however, forms so large 
4 portion of national prosperity, that 
the keenest attention of the govern- 
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ment should be incensantly turned 
to its welfare; but we shauld at the 
same time guard ourselves from 
falling into a contrary extreme, 
which would lead us to exaggerate 
the temporary evils it may suffer, 
and to sacrifice other important 
interests in order to give an undue 
share of assistance to this branch 
of public prosperity. Influenced by 
these considerations, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Vaux, like many 
other writers, lays tog much stress 
on the recent distresses of agricul. 
ture; they appear to think it possi- 
ble, that these distresses could 
arrive at such a height as to cause 
all the lands of this country to lie 
untilled, or be so partially culti- 
vated as to occasion famine. La the 
present state of the arts it is utterly 
impossible that agriculture can ever 
arrive at this pitch of misery in 

England: the present race of land- 
lords and farmers may be ruined, or 
even annihilated, but their destruc- 
tion and removal would only make 
way for a oew race, who, proceeding 
under more favorable circumstances 
as to rent and wanner of living, 
would till the land afresh, and to 
much greater advantage than their 
predecessors ; for cultivators of the 
earth will always. be found until the 
produce ceases to be regulated by 
the demand: an anomaly that never 
did and never can occur, 

That agriculture is of primary 
iimpertance to every nation, none 
can doubt, therefore the proef of 
such a self evident proposition, 
would be a waste of words. In the 
language of our author, therefore, 
(page 22,) we wust say, 

‘“ That a host of evils must unavoid- 
edly ensue from a scagcity of food ; 
and that a supply, independent. of 
other vations, must prove a national, 
benefit,” 


To prevent a scarcity or an exn- 
berant abundance, to approximate 
the ratio between demand and sup- 
ply, and, by a wise soneenanneas 
and protection of native prodace, to 
prevent the necessity of importa- 
tion, should be the constant endea- 
vor of the statesman, anxious for 
his country’s good, Is it not, 
therefore, the interest. as well as the 
duty of every land owner in the 
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kingdom, to induce his tenants to 
to bring their corn into the market 
on the first approach of importa- 
tion prices. Sc arcity may be 
created by unfavorable seasons, un- 
expected demand, or even by a 
previous exuberant abundance, often 
vroduced by the supply exceed- 
ing the demand, in consequence 
of which land is thrown out of cul- 
tivation, and, subsequent harvests 
not being as prolific as usual, 
scarcity ensues. Natural causes 
however, never effect a superabund- 
ance permanently injurious to the 
interests of agriculture: the occa- 
sional returns of excessive produc- 
tion, caused by seasons unusually fa- 
vorable to vegetation, are followed 
by seasons less productive, and the 
equilibrium is always restored be- 
fore any perinanent or serious injury 
can result. This would always be 
the case with every thing, were na- 
ture left to operate without the inter- 
ference of art, but man is in anartl- 
ficial state, and nature herself must 
he made to bend to his fancied inter- 
ests. It is a well known coincidence 
that superabundance and scarcity, 
like all other extremes, produce 
the same effect: hence it is’ that 
land may be said to be inexhaust- 
ible, and that its fertility can 
never be destroyed. Mr. Vaux 
is, therefore, deservedly severe on 
the following expression of Mr. 
Malthus :—* [t is in the nature of 
land to degenerate.” This assertion 
Mr. Vaux combats, and we think 
with success; for it cannot be denied 
that land has nevera tendency to de- 
generate, unless when under inju- 
diel ious modes of cultivation. Every 
crop consumes a large portion of 
the pabulum necess: ry to vegetable 
growth, which must ‘be supplied by 
a judicious course of cropping, and 
the application of manure, or land 
will certainly, in the end, become 
sterile: but even should this sterility 
take place and the land be utterly 
ieanenial: the corrective and equal- 
izing hand of nature will, in course 
of time, restore its exhausted pa- 
tient by means of rest, the influence 
of seasons, and the decay of vege- 
table substances that may accident- 
ally grow upon it, and its former 
fertility will gradually be restored. 
For this reason Mr. Vaux’s position 
is true, and land, of itself, has no 
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natural tendency to degenerate, but 
to improve; it is to the unskilful 
cultivator, and not to nature, that 
any teinporary deterioration of the 
earth’s fe ‘tility should beattributed. 
Mr. Vaux is, moreover, pe rlectly 
justified in stating, in opposition to 
Mr. Malthus— 
That land in cultivation, with pro. 
per management, would continue to 
produce, on the aggregate, nearly 
double the quantity, which it does with 
ordinary management. 
And in another place (page 60). 
“If it should be said that cultivation, 
by opening the earth, exposes it to the 
action of the atmosphere, and that this 
action exhales a great portion of its 
vegetative properties: I reply, there 
is not a single particle lost, but the 
earth is constantly enriched by sup- 
plies of generative matter from the re- 
turn of its own exhalations, which re- 
store those vegetative principles and 
virtues that had emanated from it.— 
This is as well known to the fallower 
as to the philosopher. Perhaps the 
strongest argument that can be ad- 
vanced by those who maintain, that 
itisin the nature of land to degeune- 
rate, is, that its properties are exhaust- 
ed by production ; ; but this argument 
can have no weight when we reflect, 
that all productions are ultimately con- 
verted into manure, and this manure is 
again returned to the soil, and restores 
all the properties of which they had 
deprived it. 


We wish to make some observa- 
tions chie ‘fly applic: ible to the most 
numerous class of farmers, the eul- 
tivators of inferior soils, whose situ- 
ation under the difficulties which, 
more or less, have oppressed the 
farming interest for years, has cer- 
tainly been pec uliarly unfortunate : 
nevertheless their case is suscep- 
tible of very great amelioration, if 
notofa radical cure. Many evils of 
a latent nature attend them, which 
not being so easily detected, or 
rather so easily explained, we shall 
pass over; otherwise we should ex- 
tend this article far beyond the 
bounds of that space which we are 
able to allot to any subject however 
important. For a discussion of those 
evils arising principally from ano- 
malous taxation, we must refer our 
readers to the sensible, judicious, 
and philanthropic sentiments con- 


tained in the work before us; con- 
fining our observations to a few 
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points W hich chiefly atfect the inter- 
ests and the comforts of the farmer 
and his labourers. 

It must have been observed by 
every one who has attended to the 
distresses of the agriculturists, that 
a great part of their mise ry has 
been occasioned by the artitic ial and 
sickly state into which they had, 
perhaps unavoidably, been drawn 
by a previous, unexampled state of 
prosperity, which elevated them 
beyond their former plate in society, 
and rendered them the less able to 
bear the blighting frowns of misfor- 
tune. Like indigenous plants for a 
long time kept ina hot house; as 
soon as they are returned to their 
natural situation, their sickly and 
premature grow th is unable to bear 
the change froma state of art toa 
state of nature. 

One evil of considerable magni- 
tude under which the farmer has al- 
ways laboured, and the barley 

grower in particular, is his anxiety 
to procure a large price rather than 
encrease the quantity and quality 
of his produce. This anxiety has 
been so prevalent in many corn dis- 
tricts, that it has there become the 
general opinion among farmers, 
that a bad harvest is more profitable 
to them than a good one; that it is 
better to grow a short crop and sell 
itat a high price, than be troubled 
with a larger crop and sell it ata 
comparatively reduced price. Those 
who understand farming best, will 
best know how to appreciate this 
narrow-minded and short-sighted 
policy. The obstinate adhesion of 
the common farmers to a certain 
mode of cultivating the land de- 
rived from their ancestors is well 
known; one instance we cannot 
omit, because we think it the source 
of most of the others. The produc- 
tion of corn is the rock on which 
they split, and their greediness to 
obtain a large produce, by means of 
a large breadth of acres, has blinded 
them to the possibility of growing 
a much larger quantity from half 
the extent. It is notorious to all 
who have mixed among farmers, 
that their conversation turns on the 
number of acres which they sow, 
and not on the qu: antity of produce 
per acre; except, indeed, when the 
conversation happens to turn on the 
accidental produce of some newly 
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cultivated land, or of some worn-out 
garden, orchard, or hop-ground. 
Their pride seems to be as capacions 
us their ignorance; they would 
comprise in their extensive grasp a 
oon district, and instances may be 
produced where small farms (from 
fifty to one hundred acres each) 
have been consolidated into one, 
which does not produce so much 
wheat as one of the small farms, 
when it was cultivated by a previous 
tenant. This observation leads us 
to the subject of great and small 
farms, a subject which may be dis- 
missed in few words, although it 
has often occupied much unneces- 


sary attention. The propriety of 
dividing an estate into large or 


small farms depends on the fact, 
whether it be the natural operation 
of events or the forced effect of ip’ 
noranece or ¢ apric e. There is a de- 
mand and supply in this case as well 


as in every other: if the demand 
among farmers for large farms be 
great, prices are high, produce 


nade plentiful by forced cultiva- 
tion, and wages (including the 
poors’ rates) are also high. When 
a revulsion in prices takes place, 
and plenty continues, or is encreased 
by a diminution of de ‘mand, 
are again subdivided, and wages 
bear a relative decline: therefore 
to the agricultural population and 
to the public, inasmuch as the sup. 
ply of food is affected, whether 
farms are great or small is a matter 
of pe ‘rfect indifference. The grand 
question is, do the farmers obtain 
from the land as much produce as 
it is able to bear? Neither great nor 
small farms affect this question any 
more than a great or small house 
adds to the family of a labourer. 
The produce of the soil depends not 
on the division of land, in a country 


farms 


like England, but mainly on the 
industry and intelligence of the 


faruiers. 

We are inclined to think that the 
prices obtained at present are remu- 
nerating to a really good farmer, 
and would be amply so if the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Vanx, relative to the 
removal of certain taxes, was carried 
into effect. The great fault in ara- 
ble farming on fi: ht land has been 
the comparatively trifling attention 
to sheep; the number kept upon a 
farm is seldom half what it ought to 
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be, and the quality of the carcase 
and of the wool is attended to by 
only a few of the best farmers. The 
time however is arrived when only 
really good farmers can stand their 
yround, and it may not prove unin- 
teresting to them to see the practice 
of agriculture deserted by dandy 
"squires and pursers of ships; a dif- 
ferent course from theirs must be 
pursued, and excess of capital, with 
frivolous accomplishments, must 
give way to a real knowledge of 
business: the dairy must again 
become a leading object of domestic 
care, and nothing should be con- 
sumed in the house but the produce 
of the farm, except on extraordinary 
oceasions. We do not despair of 
seeing happy times for the farming 
interest, when the simplicity, econo- 
my, and industry of tormer times 
shall be blended with the intelli- 
gence, liberality, and polish of the 
present period. ‘Then, indeed, will 
the farmer be a contented and hap- 
py being, and in proportion to his 
own want of envy will become the 
envy of others. Then, indeed, and 
not tillthen, we may exclaim with 
the most polished of poets, who was 
also a farmer, 

© fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 

norint, 
Acricolas! 


The subject most strenuously ad- 
vocated by Mr. Vaux is the repeal 
of the dutics on malt, hops, beer, 
soap, candles, and leather; and if 
we are of opinion that these taxes 
should be repealed in preference to 
the assessed taxes, how much more 
must we lament the priority given 
to the silk tax; a measure, whose 
merit lies only inthe ministerial ac- 
knowledgement of the principles of 
free trade. Part of the London 
press have lately been strongly ad- 
vocating the repeal of the window 
tax, which would not be of the 
slightest benefit to the peor, and 
of no sensible consequence to the 
farmer; and, when put in competi- 
tion with the repeal of the duties on 
either malt or beer, it sinks into con- 
temptible insignificance ; compared 
with either of these duties the win- 
dow tax might be called not only 
equitable and just, but even praise- 
worthy. Scarcely any part of the 
poor, and certainly no one indi- 


vidual of those who are envaged jy 
agriculture, is in the least degree af. 
fected by the window tax, as their 
cottages or tenements have not more 
than six windows each, and are 
therefore exempt. The question of 
the malt and beer taxes is of such 
vital importance to the poor, that 
we cannot refrain from entering into 
the subject with earnestness and 
somewhat at large, enforcing the 
arguments of Mr. Vaux by some ob- 
servations Which we have gathered 
in the oft-trodden field of experience, 
Mr. Vaux says, (page 37,) 


The malt tax is not only impolitic 
in its own nature, but absolutely un. 
just, by denying to the labourer as 
much of that beverage (beer) which is 
the produce of his hands, as is absolutely 
necessary to enable him to reproduce it. 


This observation is judicious ani 
humane, and its truth scarcely need 
be enforced, for it must be well 
known, that in corn districts a small 
addition is made to the wages of the 
labourer in Jieu of the beer to which 
he was previously entitled. This 
pecuniary addition was never equi- 
valent to the money-worth of the 
beer resigned, for the labourer being 
the weaker of the contracting par- 
ties invariably suffers, and it may 
be easily inferred, that the farmer 
would not enter into this voluntary 
contract, unless he knew hiniself to 
be benefited by it. This arrangement 
more particularly prevailed in times 
of encreasing prices, and during an 
apprehended or real scarcity. As it 
may be benelicial to the poor that this 
practice should be prevented in fu- 
ture, it being hardly possible to make 
this arrangement without injury to 
either the farmer or the labourer, we 
will prove its injustice. Previous 
to this allowance of money for beer, 
the labourer claimed, by long pre- 
scriptive right, a quart of beer per 
diem together with an unlimited 
quantity of small beer, which we will 
average at a daily cousumption of 
two quarts ;—asa pretended equiva- 
lent for the renunciation of this 
right, the farmer allowed the la- 
bourer eighteen pence a week 
Would this eighteen pence purchase 
the same quantity of beer for the la- 
bourer, viz. 6 quarts of good and 12 
quarts of small beer per week? let 
us estimate this quantity of beer at 
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the mast reasonable prices, and see 
how the account stands, 

a & 
6 quarts of good beer, at 5d. 2 6 
12 quarts of small beer, at 2d. 2. 0 


4 6 

Thus the quantity of beer to 
which the poor labourer was en- 
titled, by the most ancient of all 
rights, prescription, amounts to 
is.6d., and he is allowed only Is.6d. 
by his employer. By this means 
the wretched inheritor of poverty 
and toil is defrauded of three shill- 
ings out of four shillings and six- 
pence; losing in this transaction 
two hundred per cent! But is the 
farmer, or rather the employer, 
alone to blame in this hard bargain ? 
no, he is not, and that makes the 
vrand ditheulty which it is not easy 
to surmount. [t would be unjust to 
expect that the farmer can give his 
labourer 4s. 6d. per week instead of 
beer, because no inconsiderable por- 
tion of this 4s. 6d. is created by 
duties affecting beer made for sale, 
which do not affect the beer made by 
the farmer, and which he had pre- 
viously supplied to his labourer.— 
Nevertheless the farmer knows very 
well that he cannot brew the six 
quarts of good and the twelve quarts 
of small beer for Is. 6d., and, per- 
haps, for not less than twice that 
sum; therefore is he anxious to 
make this unfair contract. There is 
only one way by which a commuta- 
tion for beer can be made without 
injuring one or other of the parties ; 
a way that is already ouethale fol- 
lowed by many large arable farmers 
during harvest time. We mean the 
practice of giving the labourer malt 
instead of beer or money; this 
would have a most beneficial effect 
on the morals and comforts of the 
os for if malt were given to the 
abourer he must necessarily take it 
home to be brewed, and his wife and 
children would derive a part of the 
benefit. If a labourer receives money 
instead of his beer, he goes with it 
to a public house, consumes the 
whole of it himself, and swallows 
a deleterious compound inferior in 
quality and quantity to that which 
he has resigned in favor of his 
master: this habit brings on fre- 
quent visits to the ale-house and all 
its usual concomitants, laziness, in- 
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toxication, and other riotous ex- 
cesses; how different would the 
state of the labourer be, the ayricul- 
tural labourer in particular, if our 
advice of giving malt and hops in- 
stead of money or beer were follow- 
ed. The quantity of malt and hops 
should be calculated from the cost 
of the beer which was previously 
supplied by the farmer; if the beer 
cost the farmer, being made by him- 
self and not by the brewer, 3s. a 
week for each labourer, then he 
should distribute in malt and hops 
four times this amount every month ; 
and, as another advantage to the 
poor and unfriended labourer, with- 
out being an injury to the farmer, 
the malt should not be purchased of 
a malster, as is usual with house- 
keepers whose consumption is com- 
paratively trifling, but the practice 
of sending barley to be malted 
should be pursued, the farmer pay- 
ing the usual price for malting, viz, 
Is.Gd. per quarter, and receiving the 
benefit of all the encrease. Thus 
the farmer procuring his malt ata 
much cheaper rate, would be able to 
give the labourer a greater quantity 
without injury to himself. We are 
convinced, if this ——— trifliny 
alteration were made in favour of 
the labourer, his moral and social 
situation would be improved almost 
beyond calculation: his bome would 
be endeared to him; his wife and 
family receiving greater benefits 
would feel towards him an encreas- 
ed affection; finally, the stream of 
public happiness would be enlarged 
by the continually encreasing circles 
of domestic comfort. Great as these 
advantages would beto the working 
classes, they would not exceed those 
which the landed interest, in general, 
would derive from the consequent 
encreased consumption of malt this 
practice would occasion, The sub- 
stitution of malt for money instead 
of beer ought also to be particularly 
insisted upon as long as any tax, 
however small, is levied upon malt 
or beer; as it would materially re- 
duce the number of frauds practised 
by brewers and publicans. 

These observations prove the fal- 
lacy of that of Burke, quoted by 
Mr. Vaux (page 38.)—* In the case 
of the farmer and labourer, their in- 
terests are always the same, and it 
is impossible that their free contracts 
ean be onerous to either party.”-- 
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This is undeniable when their con- 
tracts are free, but they can seldom 
or never be free when wages are so 
low that the labourer is obliged to 
seek relief from the parish, Can 
the commutation for beer allowance 
be said to be a free contract? the 
smallness of the sum given in lien 
of beer proves that the contract is 
not free, and the advantage being 
all on one side, such a contract 
would not be continually repeated 
if it was virtually free. Contracts 
with indigent dependents can only 
be free when labour bears a remune- 
rating price, and then only in the 
case of the best labourers who en- 
gage in task-work, a mode of in- 
dustry a! ove all others most condu- 
cive to the independence and hap- 
viness of the labouring classes; and 
- which are encreased notonly the 
moral but the physical energies of 
the people. Tedh-wretk, we are sure, 
is more common in those places 
where the populace is less sunken in 
ignorance, and is one of those widely 
spreading and numerous benefits 
8 flow from elementary education, 
A previous accurate knowledge in 
workwen of the quantum of labour 
necessary to execute a job, a know- 
ledge always more easily acquired 
by those labourers who are instructed 
in the elements of arithmetic, will 
teach him to economise his strength 
as well as his time,—both tothe task- 
worker equally valuable. By this 
two-fold economy he is enabled to 
verform twice the usual quantity of 
dient thathe performs when work- 
ing, by the day, in the fields, un- 
der circumstances which make him 
much more a slave than an intel- 
ligent being, with sluggish horses, 
his companions in ignorance, in 
toil, and in precarious nourishment. 
Task-work is not only beneficial to 
the labourer but to the public at 
large; to him it brings indepen- 
dence and a just remuneration for 
his toil; to the public it brings a 
vast accession of industry, and con- 
verts an indolent and dishonest slave 
into an industrious, intelligent, and 
conscientious labourer. 

One of the most important sub- 
jects treated of in this work, and 
certainly that to which we attach 
most consequence, is a view of agri- 
cultural taxation, as it affects good 
and bad land relatively. It will 
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surprise many landed proprietors 
when they read in this treatise, for 
the first tine, that their good land is 
not somuch taxed as their bad land: 
that an arable farm worth ten shil- 
lings per acre pays one handred per 
cent, in direct taxation — whereas 
a grass farm, worth two pounds per 
acre, pays at the rate of only twelve 
and a half per cent. in direct taxa- 
tion. As this is, perhaps, that part 
of the work most likely to excite the 
curiosity of the landed interest, and 
also most likely to be beneficial to 
proprietors and occupiers in general, 
we will extract a few of Mr. Vaux's 
sentiments :— 


If any kind of land ought to he 
taxed more heavily than it’s relative 
value would warrant, it should be that, 
the produce of which can be brought 
to market at the least possible expeuse, 
as the risk of ruin would necessarily 
be the least to the producer. This is 
obviously grass land, which at present, 
and for many years past, bears no pro. 
portion, comparatively, of direct taxa. 
tion, and of indirect taxation, it bears 
still less. ® . ° * . 
To place the substance of the reason- 
ing which U have hitherto advanced on 
this subject, in the clearest and most 
concise point of view, | shall give a 
table of the different values of different 
soils to the owners and to the revenue ; 
in which may be perceived at a glance 
the enormous difference between the 
taxes paid by grazing and those by poor 
arable land. It is not to be expected, 
indeed, that the calculations in this 
table will hold good in all instances, as 
a thousand ditlerent circumstances may 
cause an alteration in the relative values 
of land. 

“ The reader will therefore make the 
necessary allowances, when he reflects, 
that I must be guided solely by the 
usual differences that exist between 
the taxes paid by different soils; but 
these allowances will not affect the 
force of my general argument, and I 
do not hesitate to affirm, that, if Mr. 
Ricardo himself could produce a more 
accurate statement (I do not meana 
statement, which he would consider 
more accurate, but one which he could 
prove to be so), it would differ so little 
from that which I am going to lay be- 
fore my readers, that it would ouly teud 
to confirm instead of shaking the prin- 
ciple I have laid down, and the indis- 
pensable necessity of changing the tax 
on consumption into a property tax. 

“ In showing the different amounts, 
which these different soils yield to the 
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cultivators, and to the revenue, I ‘shall 
not take into account the diminution 
caused in the cultivator's profit by tithe 
and poor rates, which, in numerous in- 
stances, Strip both the owner and oc- 
cupier of every shilling. 

Inferior barley land, rented at 10s, 
an acre, Will yield, on an average, about 
twenty bushels per acre, four bushels 
of which are generally reserved for 
seed, leaving sixteen bushels for excis- 
able grain. This crop it produces about 
once in five years. The average pro- 
duce, then, will be three bushels and 
one-fifth a year, per acre, which, when 
converted into malt, will pay in duty 
alone 2s. 6d. per bushel, equivalent to 
10s.* per acre annually, These four 
bushels, at four barrels to the quarter, 
and 10s. a barrel duty, would yie!d to 
the revenue one pound per acre; but 
as the duty on beer and ale produces 
but half as much to the revenue as 
malt, it may be estimated at 10s. an 
acre ; to which may be added 10s. paid 
by the owner in direct taxation on the 
commodities purchased for the labour- 
ers, by whom it is cultivated, from 
which 19s. the grazier is exempt. This 
description of arable land, rented at 
10s, an acre, pays, therefore, at the 
lowest calculation, 1/7. 10s. an acre 
taxes. ‘These taxes, however, may be 
reduced on such lands as are disposed 
to sward ; and the greater this dispo- 
sition, the more safely can the pro. 
prietor evade the tax; and it generally 
happens, that the best land wil! retain 
artificial grasses lougest, or may be 
brought soonest to a natural sward. 
Hence the advantages of good lands 
are rendered still more obvious, for 
they enable the owner to evade the 
taxes, whenever their operation tends 
to strip him of all profit, or when the 
profits of grazing laud exceed tillage. 
The staple produce of the land which 
I have just described, as it affects both 
the proprietor and the reveuue, is 
barley. This produce must be com- 
pared with that of other lands, in order 
to ascertain their relative proportion 
of taxes. The produce of other arable 
lands is wheat, beans, oats, &c. The 
only articles productive to the revenue, 
accruing from grass lands appropriated 
to rearing and feeding, are tallow, 
which furnishes soap and candles, and 
leather; and from dairy farms, pro- 
ducing only butter and cheese, the 
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revenue derives but little. These lands 
are generally remote from all large 
towns, the land in their vicinity being 
chiefly confined to the production of 
hay, milk, vegetables, and fruit, There 
ure considerable quantities of land in 
the neighbourhood of every large town 
in Great Britain, which, though not 
always of the best quality, is, for very 
obvious reasons, not only most valu- 
able, but actually rendered the most 
productive, by the facilities which the 
husbandman possesses of euriching the 
soil, and the motives which induce him 
to bestow his attention upon it; yet 
these lands also pay comparatively 
nothing to the revenue. Next are the 
wheat lands, which, with those just 
mentioned, comprise nearly the whole 
of the arable lands. The inferior wheat 
land, being least adapted to stock, is 
subjected to the highest charge by di- 
rect taxation on labour, or what is 
equivalent, on the taxed commodities 
nsed in labour; and if we add the 
direct tax on British spirits, they af- 
ford abundant proof, that tillage is 
more heavily taxed than grazing land. 
The taxes on inferior wheat lands ex- 
ceed, therefore, the taxes on grass land 
more than those on any other. The 
tillage lands on the average of the two 
last years, ending the Sth of Jan, 1822, 
realized by excise duties on malt, hops, 
beer, British spirits, starch, and half 
of the licence duty, leaving the other 
half for foreign spirits and wine, the 
sum of 9,153,4261.; while the grass 
lands, with the addition of the fo- 
reign hides and tallow, realized only 
1,873,8362. It is very probable, that 
the British hides and tallow do not 
exceed one million. 

The principal revenue arising from 
the produce of grazing land is derived 
from leather, soap, and candles. We 
shall suppose an acre of medium graz- 
ing land to yield 100 Ibs. of butcher's 
meat; and to every 100 lbs. of meat 
13 lbs. of loose fat, and 8 Ibs. of hide. 
In melting down the fat there will be 
about two pounds of waste, leaving 
11 Ibs. subject to duty. We will sup- 
pose half these 11 lbs. manufactured 
into candles, at one penny per Ib. 
duty, and the other half into soap, at 
three pence a pound; in all Is. 104. 
Hides, on an average, are reduced by 
tanning to about half their weight in 
a raw state, and the leather pays three 


* From what is gained in malting there will be nearly four bushels of 


excisable malt. 


Perhaps this may be somewhat overrating the increase in malt 
ing, but, as the quantity per acre is not overrated, this is of little importance. 
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penee a pound. These added together 
therefore will pay 2s. 10d. duty. Sup- 
posing the land were applied to feeding 
sheep, the produce to the revenue would 
be considerably less ; perhaps averag- 
ing about 2s. 2d.: so that a medium of 
both would be 2s. 6d. 
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almost at a glance how unequally, and 
consequently how unfairly, the different 
descriptions of land are affected by 
taxation. It will contain, however, as 
I have already mentioned, an estimate 
only of the sums expended in direct 
taxation on producing a crop. 


Such are the calculations, that have 
been my cuide in the following table ; 
from which the reader will perceive 


The account would stand somewhat 
as below:— 


Direct Taxat 
Rent per Acre. per oe 
£. s. d. 5. Be Oe 

IEE «canines chagheneedeve Mutat 3.0 0 
Barley land, inferior quality, suppos- 

ing a crop once in five years, 

direct taxation 10s., rent 10s... 0 10 
Barley land, of medium quality*® ., 5 
Wheat land, medium quality ...... 0 
Gone Gitte, cc cecccccccccscccces bh JG 
et SURE datcus 0 oud vonsienease<s 0 
Garden ground in the vicinity of 

large towns ........ 
Grass land in the vicinity of large 

towns for milk, &c. .....2.00. 4 0 
Wood and plantation ground ,..... 0 
Ground rents—from 100/ to 5002, per 


0 10 


eeerveeeaee 0) 


acre. 


As it is impossible for us to con- 
fine, in the compass of one notice, 
all we have to say on such import- 
ant subjects as those treated of in 
this work, we must restrict ourselves 
to a bare mention of the other mat- 
ters to which we have not at pre- 
sent alluded, but which may furnish 
matter for future articles, as we see 
the circumstances of the times, and 
the interests of agriculture in par- 
ticular, may seem to require.® * 

This work is divided into four 
chapters :— 

ist. Relative Taxation, as regards 
the different qualities of soil_—A 
property tax ny em in lieu of the 
taxes on malt, hops, beer, soap, 
candles, and leather.—The mis- 
chievous effect of those taxes con- 


sidered, as they regard the public 
and the revenue.—Observations on 
demand and supply.—Tabular view 
of the poors’ rates, &c. at different 

eriods. 

2d. Relative taxation of different 
soils considered in regard to plant- 
ing. 

3d. Relative taxation as affected 
by tithes. 

4th. Relative taxation as affected 
by the land tax. 
« The 2d and 3d chapters are pecu- 
liarly interesting, and worthy of a 
patient perusal; so much so, that 
we are sorry we have not space to 
enter into an analysis of their vala- 
able contents ; we recommend them 
to the serious attention of landed 


proprietors. ay 


* I have put this land at a higher rent than the medium wheat lands, because 


it is better adapted to stock. 


** This subject being of the greatest national importance, we shall occa- 
sionally devote a few pages to it ; contributions, theretore, on this subject, cal- 
culated to promote the public interest, will be received with picasure.—Ep. 
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WORKS EXHIBITING AT THE GALLERY OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


(Continued from page 168.) 


No. 160.—Is the fine head of an 
honest British peasant, shouldering 
a spade, professedly painted from 
nature, and entitled Rough Joe. It 
is from the pencil of Mr, Owen, R.A., 
whom we heartily rejoice to see, alter 
his long absence from the honour- 
able field wherein his prowess was 
wont to be so conspicuous and suc- 
cessful, returning to the charge with 
undiminished powers. Of all the 
academicians none paint with more 
confident and disciplined bravery, or 
with asurer hope of victory, Our 
gratulation is necessarily accompa- 
nied with regret that his long ab- 
sence has been occasioned by long 
suffering. 

We trust to be understood as 
using the word ee with no 
purpose of metaphysical display, but 
critically, and no person must think 
of bravura as he reads it.] 

The cause, too, which our cham- 
pion of art has taken up in the pre- 
sent instance, is excellent: he brings 
forward one of those worthies who 
are too often kept in the back- 
porate a sincere-looking thorough- 
wed Englishman of the labouring 
class; full of rustic character and 
expression, and so well selected as 
to afford a fine abstract idea of that 
class. Bearded and aged, yet hale 
and vigorous, he seems to say with 
Burns—* I was bred to the noua, 
and am independent.” The picture 
tells us of past as well as pre- 
sent life, of contented and peaceful 
industry, and its silent motto and 
moral seem to be, honesty is the 
best policy, and industry the 
strength of empire. We are scarcely 
less well pleased with this pic- 
ture as a work of art, than with 
its subject as a work of nature. 
The head comes off from dark- 
grey clouds, which shew the rus- 
tic flesh tints to harmonious ad- 
Vantage; at the same time, the 
weather-proof energies of Rough 
Joe imply little solicitude of how 
the clouds may frown. His beard 


judiciously takes up the sky-tints ; 


and the style of pencilling through- 
out, or what some artists term the 
handling, is roughened to the tone 
and dimensions of the subject, no 
further: there it is bridled and re- 
strained by good taste; and not the 
least symptom is exhibited of that 
bravura of the pencil, against the 
imagination of which we cautioned 
our readers in the outset of our 
critique. 

Atno great distance from this in- 
teresting specimen of the powers of 
an accomplished artist, aaheun the 
fire-place of the middle room, hang a 
pair of small pictures of domestic 
subjects, which appear to disclaim 
those persuasive graces of style 
which we value in Mr. Owen, and 
to rely for approbation on the 
homelier virtue of unadorned TrRuTH, 
They are numbered in the cata- 
logue 169 and 172. And well 
may they rely on a power so 
potent—so omnipotent, we had al- 
most said— for, notwithstanding 
there is an almost utter absence 
of all the taught rule and artificial 
attainment of the schools in these 
works, the ordinary laws even of 
pictorial arrangement being not 
regarded by their author, their 
charms, as faithfal, unsophisticated, 
transcripts of nature, are amply suf- 
ficient to call forth our willing 
homage; and, like the ariless clo- 
quence of our old friend, Corporal 
Trim, goes straight forward and 
soon reaches the heart. These 
pictures are distinguished by their 
very want of scholastic distinction. 
There is in them an_ unpretend- 
ing chastity of style, which looks 
almost as if style were absent ; 
a pure, modest, and violet-like con- 
cealment of itself, which causes it to 
be technically forgotten, and there- 
fore gives it but the stronger claim 
to be critically remembered. The 
are works for the public, and for the 
higher class of connoisseurs. <A 
mere painter, that is to say, a pupil 
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of an academy of arts, would find it 
difficult, if at all practicable, to divest 
himself sufficiently of the advan- 
tages of his education to form a 
competent and impartial judgment 
of their merits. Though on a mi- 
niature scale, the actual and reflex 
lights are _ harmonically dis- 
tinct, being discriminated with ex- 
— delicacy, and ina way and 

egree that would be unprecedented 
in modern art, did we not recollect 
seeing a little picture of old men, 
also by the same artist, in the 
corner of the great room at the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. If 
these works had been painted in the 
days, and in the country, of Miers, 
of Gerard Douw, what sums would 
they not bring at Christies! That 
is to say, had they ever been the 
property of a great man. But we 
will not indulge this vein. 

The subject of No. 169, ina moral 
sentimental view, is wisely chosen. 
By the way, we beg leave to profess 
ourselves best pleased with pictures 
that are independent enough of other 
arts to tell a story for themselves, 
like that which is before us; and 
we are well pleased with the story 
which it tells. It is a little domestic 
concert, with its effect on a cheerful 
old man. Ab! whatart has power 
like music to awaken youthful re- 
collections in an aged breast? The 
composition which now enraptures 
his imagination, the old man had 
listened to with glee in his youthful 
days; and now the dormant fires of 
fancy are rekindled, and he leaps up, 
brandishing his walking-cane with 


. elation and delight :— 


& — Audolent of joy and youth 
He feels life’s second spring.” 


But there is no such word as audo- 
lent.—No matter, in a jocose pa- 
rody, redolent will not do in this 
case—for we happen to know the 
difference between hearing - and 
smelling. Mr. Hone will therefore 


allow usa license, and the reader wij} 


forgive the sort of home quaintness 


in which our sympathies with this 
rformance bacon us to indulge. 
he enthusiasm and energy of the 
old man, and the exertion he is ob. 
liged to make in order to sustain it, 
sympathetically call forth a corres. 
ponding exertion on the part of the 
more youthful performer (his grand. 
son we may suppose) on the Enclish 
flute or hautboy (we forgot which), 
If the elder, in recollecting the joys 
of his dancing days, is stimulated to 
leap high, the young Fisscher feels 
that he must resolve to blow hard. 
—We suppose it is this infusion of 
the Indicrous that has occasioned the 
four lines from Butler, which we 
find inserted in ‘the catalogue*— 
incidental, no doubt, tothe subject 
of the picture, but not descriptive of 
it, if the painter will permit us @ 
think so; or to state impressions 
left on our mind, now that the pie- 
ture is no longer before our eyes. 
The female performer exhibits the 
staid matronly consciousness of the 
middle period of life, which, satis. 
fied with its own enjoyments, can 
also look with a sympathetic smile 
both forward and backward, and 
partake the pleasures of the senior, 
while it enjoys the music of the 
concert. She is rather homely} than 
beautiful ; her countenance reminid- 
ing us of that— 
“ Something, than beauty dearer ; should 
we look, 
Or on the mind, or mind illumined 
face.” 


The subject of the companion pie- 
ture is of a more serious, though, 
perhaps, not less interesting charat- 
ter: but we cannot dwell on its de- 
tails at the same length, on account 
of others. The welcome old man is 
here seated id an ordinary apartment 
after a wearisome journey; and it 
is painted with the same extraordi- 
nary clearness as the former—as if 


* “ Should once the world resolve t’ abolish, 
All that’s ridiculous and foolish ; 

it would have nothing left to do, 
T’ apply in jest or earnest to.” 


+ Here again we attach a critical idea to that common but endearing word 
home, which is often but carelessly attended to; and the reader must go along 
with us in these discriminations, or he will not possess himself of the good We 


intend him. 
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the artist possessed a py power 
of dipping his pencil into light it- 
self, and having this power, cared 
little for selection of objects, know- 
ing that there was sufficient beauty 
for his purpose, or of “ something 
than beauty dearer” (if we may be 
indulged in this repetition), to be 
extracted from all things, and re- 
rdless of—or if not regardless 
of, despising—those canons of art 
which would restrict painting to 
what is ae In short, teach- 
ing us critics the lesson, that the 
interior of a common room, with an 
old man, old table, old yellow-co- 
vered chair, and other old-fashioned 
farniture—any objects, if wisely as- 
similated, sillcumniads a picture, 
with good treatment. But other 
artists claim our attention, and we 
must part with Mr. Good for the 
present, hoping that our readers will 
rceive no duplicity of meaning 
ere ; nor suppose that a punster has 
presumed to seat himself in the 
cathedra of criticism. What critic 
could bear to be suspected of pun- 
ning allusion to the name of the 
inter of Zhe Tired Traveller and 
The Power of Music? It would in- 
deed be hard, when our single mean- 
ing is good;—when our “ heart is 
inditing of a good matter,” to be 
thought of as a jester. 

La Bella Fornarini, observiny 
the progress of her portrait in Raf- 
faelle's study, (No. 143) by W. 
Brokedon, being made up entirely 
of portraiture and matters of fact, 
collected and brought together for 
the purpose, and most of them 
brought from Italy—is a genuine 
historical picture; and belonging to 
a species of history, which, we pre- 
sume, in despite of those past exam- 
ples with which our library-shelves 

n, to place before those of bat- 
es and court intrigues, inasmuch 
as it exhibits a nobler manifestation 
of mind. Surely a history-piece 
taken from the brightest era of art, 
should be as deeply interesting to 
connoisseurs, as a hetile-siess toa 
warrior. The portraits with which 
we are here presented are those of 
Raffaelle Sanzio himself and_ his 
favourite mistress, the former suffi- 
ciently dressed, considering that he 
is at home, and following his favour- 
ite pursuit; the latter sufficiently 
wadressed; and both punted with 
EM. March 1824. 
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considerable ability. The apartment, 
as we are given to understand, is 
the real study of Raffaelle, of which 
the walls are flourished with Ara- 
besque ornaments from his own 
tasteful. pencil, and the ancient 
furniture remaining to this day, 
nearly as Raffaelle left it—all of 
which have the appearance of be- 
HW — with great fidelity.— 

e deem this one of Mr. Brocke- 
don’s best performances, if nee the 
very best of all. Having hitherto 
beheld only his larger (scriptural) 
pieces, which did not call for the 
same careful elaboration of the pen- 
cil; the public will doubtless see 
with pleasure that he is possessed 
also of the manual dexterity neces- 
sary to the treatment of smaller and 
more familiar subjects, and will re- 
spect accordingly the versatility of 
his powers. The portfolios bearing 
Raffaelle’s monogram, and other 
quietly-gilded blazonry; his easel, 
and other implements of art; the 
fruit and flowers, which are as poe- 
tically introduced as they are beau- 
tifully painted, all participate ia 
this care and dexterity. In truth, 
they are almost too well painted; 
for the principal parts of a picture 
should ever seem to have claimed 
and obtained the artists best atten- 
tion, or he gets himself into the 
reproachfu! predicament in point of 
taste, as Sadler's Wells with its 
‘real water’ and unreal dramatis per- 
sone. And here we arein duty bound 
to notice—notwithstanding our ar- 
tist may have felt himself fettered 
by the engraved portrait—that the 
expression of her whom we have 
been — to regard as “ the inte- 
resting La Fornarini,” might with 
advantage have been more animated, 
considering the reciprocity of taste 
and feeling that is recorded to have 
subsisted between the divine artist 
and his favourite. Mr. B. does not 
want for resolution, and should have 
boldly broken these fetters. We 
believe also, that the head of Ra- 
faelle will be found to be of dimen- 
sion disproportionably large.-—Is 
our friend Brockedon a native of 
« the deserted village ?’’ and was he 
brought up under that celebrated 
schoolmaster at whom 


“ Still they gazed, and still the won. 
der grew, ' 
4 
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“ That one small head should carry all 
he knew?” 


Mr. Haydon exhibits a ae 
(No. 303) of the tracksome Puck— 
deally treated, and not taken, we 
believe, from any particular passage 
of the Midsummer Night's Dream ; 
but vet a proper episode to that ma- 
gical comedy, and full as good in 
point of subject as if it was. Obe- 
dient to the bidding of Titania, the 
“ shrewd and knavish sprite, who is 
here represented as a sylvan and 
fawn-like fairy, is flying through 
the clouds, among which appears a 
meteorological fairy omen; an ill 
omen, well thought of by the paint- 
er, though not mentioned, that we 
recollect, by the poet. Puck carries 
with him that head of the ass which 
is to convert our dramatic friend, 
Bottom, into a paragon of loveliness. 
It is a picture of unobtrusive cha- 
racter. The dark head of our long- 
eared acquaintance, being the only 
solid onal thing it contains, acts 
as shadow, and imparts a clearness 
and the necessary degree of aerial, 
fairy-like character to the rest of 
the composition. The figure is 
drawn with Mr. Haydon’s usual 
academical prowess, and the whole 
is painted—shall we say with a 
somewhat rapid pencil? but with 
that comprehensive breadth,and mas- 
terly power over the materials of his 
art, which this artist is well known to 
possess. The private history of this 
picture is now pretty well known; 
and therefore we were the more sur- 

rised when we last visited the gal- 
heey, at not perceiving those four 
letters at the corner, which are as 
much a star and garter to the pur- 
chaser, as to the painter of a meri- 
torious modern work. Mr. Hay- 
don made a study of the head of an 
ass for his large picture of Christ 
entering Jerusalem, which chanced 
to be on rather a large canvass, and 
looking round him in his day of 
adversity, and we must say, in the 
day when his works, though ad- 
mired by the public, were neglected 
and deserted by those who would be 
thought the patrons and promoters 
of high art. Looking round him 
(we say) with the wish of getting- 
up a picture, smaller than those 
ania extra dimensions had been 
objected to, in time for the opening 
of the British Gallery—the canvass 
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with ass’s head presented itself as 
the available means; and the visi. 
tor of the present exhibition sees 
the result in the picture of double 
claims which is betore us. Writing 
with reference to the picture we 
have just reviewed from the pencil 
of Mr. Brockedon—or rather, to the 
subject of it, we would say, 
“ Look here, upon this picture, and on 
that ;” 
Look at Raffaelle, lodged in luxury 
at the Vatican, and think of the fate 
of the best efforts of Mr. Haydon,— 
England may boast her successful 
re ag — her Reynoldses, 
er Romneys, and her Lawrences— 
which would be to her national cre- 
dit, did her best painters of scrip- 
tural history also meet with ade. 
uate encouragement; but how is 
ad ever to boast of her Raffaelles, 
when those who would with ardour 
follow his example in their course of 
study, meet with such patronage as 
Mr. Haydon.—Patronage! 

Mr. Eastlake has been 
praised in the public prints. Does 
he deserve it all? Perhaps he does, 
for he evinces very considerable 
powers; but in our estimation his 
colouring wants sobriety; nor do 
we, in adverting to this garishness, 
forget the difference between the 
mist of British landscape scenery, 
and the thin atmosphere of Italy.— 
Nevertheless No. 343, An antique 
Rural Scene, carries back our mind 
to the classical and Arcadian ages, 
and reminds us—though not with 
the same success as the learned and 
chaste pencil of Poussin—of the 
oz of Bion and Theocritzs.— 

io. 246. The death of a noted Ban- 
dit Chief of Valde Corsa, certain in- 
cidents of whose resolute and _pre- 
datory life have formerly engaged 
the pencil of Mr. Eastlake, is also 
ably painted. The dying langour 
which is stealing over the firmness 
of his native resolution is well ex- 
pressed. 

No. 185.—Is a humourous pro- 
duction from the pencil of Mr. Land- 
seer. The subject never fails to ex- 
cite a smile notwithstanding its mis- 
chievous character: for in this ludi- 
crous scehe most men play a part. 
La Fontaine's fable of the monkey 
and the cat, is, in this composition, 
very ably conceived of, and very ju- 
diciously treated. The scene of al- 


much 
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tereation is a laundry, where puss 
and pug appear to have been in- 
mates: during the absence of the 
laundress he has extricated himself 
from confinement, and finding no 
means to acquire the roasting nuts, 
appears to have applied himself very 
unceremoniously to the cat for the 
use of her paw. We see that this 
intended compliment has been de- 
clined by flight, and resisted by 
force, from the evidences of the bro- 
ken plate, the spilled salt, the over- 
turned coal-scuttle, on the floor, and 
arden-pot, which has been preci- 
itated from the window upon the 
ironing blanket. The shawl which 
is thrown over the cat to prevent the 
operation of her talons, and the re- 
moval of the laundress's seat to the 
side of the stoveareinstancesof great 
ingenuity both in the painter and 
the monkey. As a picture, this pro- 
duction is inferior to no painting of 
its class. It exhibits a clear con- 
APE, which embraces a whole 
subject; and displays a Bee of 
talent that is very honourable to the 
atrist. We scruple not to say that 
the drawing, expression, colouring, 
and character of the monkey's head, 
andhandling on the breast, head, 
and the paws of the cat, have never 
been surpassed by any native artist. 
The picture, as a whole, is harmo- 
niously and vigorously painted.— 
But we must say, that we think 
the sagacity of the little puss in the 
basket could neyer emanate from a 
kitten’s cranium; and therefore, 
however well painted, is incorrect. 

Many of the landscapes exhibited 
this season possess great merit; and 
Mr. John Lewis has a very clever 
pore of Deer-shooting in Mr. 

nnard’s park at Bell House, in 
Essex, a mixture of landscape, with 
animals and figures. It is number- 
ed 230. 

From the pencil of Mr. Hofland 
are some scenes which must be al- 
lowed to possess a certain ame- 
nity of chiaro-scuro that is very 
pleasing. Among them are Hamp- 
stead Heath, (No 95) London, from 
One Tree-hill, Greenwich, (No. 202) 
and Bolton Priory, (No. 227). Yet 
there isin his pictures in general a 
certain symmetrical and artificial 
arrangement, that is too obvious; a 
trammelled mode of growth in his 
trees, especially, which would seem 
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to have advanced into his landscapes 
with a measured and dancing step; 
a repression of a energy, 
and in short, a substitution of taught 
etiquette, as if they were the pro- 
duction of * the son of a genius,’— 
We turn with pleasure from 
these trim and park-like trees, to 
the wilder forms presented in those 
of Constable, Stark, Nasmyth, 
Linton, and Vincent. The village 
and woodland scenery of Mr. Stark, 
preserve and augment the repu- 
tation which this artist obtained 
some years ago from the public ap- 
probation of his merits, and pur- 
chase of some of his works by Sir 
George Beaumont. The calm re- 
= of his shadows, combined with 
is genial and mellow light and co- 
lours, and the genuine English pas- 
toral of the scenes which he repre- 
sents, cannot but call forth pleasur- 
able sentiments. A Nobbima-like 
View near Norwich, (No. 163) af- 
fords, we think, no inapt illustration 
of these remarks. We wish Mr. 
Constable displayed more of this 
geniality in his view of Salisbur 
Cathedral, from the Bishop's Greande 
(No. 46). It is, however, a very 
pleasing specimen of his art, more 
carelully pencilled than some others ; 
very like the — and painted 
with—as indeed his subject imperi- 
ously required—more careful atten- 
tion to details. It looks like tvory 
among emeralds—* Aye, there’s the 
rub "—we wish it looked a little 
more so, and a little less like white 
porcelain among emeralds. How- 
ever, let us not be dogmatical cri- 
tics. Perhaps it may be only our 
too sudden transition from the L’Al- 
legro tones of Stark and Linton, 
that makes us fancy the Cathedral 
a little too cold, and the trees a |it- 
tle too green. The wild, rambling 
forms of the latter would probably 
soon make us forget their own ver- 
dancy, if they be really so. They 
betray no set, symmetrical, hama- 
dryad consciousness that they have 
the honour to grow in a Bishop’s 
arden, as would probably have 
Goan the case had Mr. Hofland treat- 
ed the subject; but they fling forth 
their foliage and branches with a 
noble freedom, which argues the 
good taste of his lordship’s land- 
scape gardener, if he has one, as 
well as that of his landscape painter. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


We are happy to inform our rea- 
ders, that the new Gallery, situated 
in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is 
nearly completed. The rooms are 
without those unpleasant things to 
artists, corners, and the light, as it 
does in nature, descends from above. 
We are bold to say, thata —— 
open in April, May, June, and July, 
and embracing painting (in oil and 
water colours), sculpture, architec- 
ture, and engraving; where the 


tasteful can admire the works of 
modern art, and the opulent pur- 
chase them—without that miserable 
medium, a picture-dealer—is a de. 
sirable thing; and we presume a 
treat will be anticipated by the 
lovers of fine art, when from a list 
of upwards of thirty names we se- 
lect the following—viz. Heaphy, 
Hofland, Glover, Ritcher, N asmyth, 
Linton, Martin, and Burnet. 


REVIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


In the course of the last month 
two very important questions were 
discussed in parliament, and with a 
tone and temper worthy the great 
interests they involved. In _ the 
House of Lords, the Marquis of 
Lansdown brought forward a mo- 
tion for an address to the throne, on 
the expediency of recognizing forth- 
with the independence of the new 
Government of South America; and 


Mr. Canning, in the Lower House, 
took oceasion the day after, while 
presenting some official papers, to 
enter into a minute detail of the 
various measures which have recent- 
ly been a for ameliorating the 
condition of the slave population in 


our colonies. Ear) Bathurst madea 
similar statement in the House of 
Lords simu)taneously with his right 
honourable colleague, but, by no 
means, in terms so perspicuous or 
convincing. With respect to the 
first question, it could not have been 
placed in better hands than those 
of the enlightened nobleman who 
brought it forward, if a luminous 
exposition of facts fully and forcibly 
urged could enhance its importance ; 
but ministers were already sensible 
of it, and had anticipated the neces- 
sity of the motion by an actof virtu- 
al recognition—that of sending out 
consuls to the revolted colonies of 
Spanish America. The course of 
argument taken by the Marquis of 
Lansdown, bespoke, at once, the 
statesman and the philanthropist. 
While he deprecated any views of 
Isefish policy in proposing the mea- 
us re,and declared he should never 


sanction any principle from motives 
of nationallinterest, that might beat 
variance with the rights of any na- 
tion,—he still maintained, that for 
Great Britain to recognize the states 
in question, was not only consonant 
with the soundest principles of poli- 
cy, but with the strictest maxims of 
justice. He regarded all the efforts 
of Spain to reduce them once more 
under her sway, as perfectly hopeless 
and chimerical; and the co-opera- 
tion of any other power for that 
purpose he held to be so directly 
opposed to our interests, that we 
must oppose it with the most de- 
termined resistance. Such, bein 
the state of the case, he contended, 
that Spain could have no right to 
complain of our acknowledging the 
independence of regions which were 
lost to her for ever, and which, since 
they had shaken off her yoke, were 
making rapid progress in all the 
arts of civilization and improve- 
ment. In expatiating on the ad- 
vantages which this country must 
derive from a free commercial inter- 
course being opened with so vast a 
yer of the western hemisphere, 
e adverted in turn to the great be- 
nefits which such an intercourse was 
calculated to confer on seventcen 
millions of people who were no 
longer vassals under a Spanish vice- 
roy, but had raised themselves to @ 
condition which entitled them to 
establish relations of social amity 
with any state calling itself inde- 
pendent. He contended, moreover, 
that the aspect of political affairs in 
Europe rendered it not only desira- 
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ble, but absolutely necessary for us 
tu form relations of closer intimac 

with every part of the New World. 
There existed, he said, in Europe an 
alliance oaene the great powers to 
which England, from the nature of 
her free constitution, could never be 
a party; and as they wereall jealous 
Ties pee and commercial 
enterprise, she was the more urgent- 
ly called upon to strengthen the 
proud position she held by new con- 
nections and increased resources, 
The Earl of Liverpool admitted in 
general terms the truth of these 
propositions, but it appeared that 
neither his lordship nor his col- 
leagues thought a formal recogni- 
tion expedient at present. In fact, 
they very justly considered, that the 
appointment of consuls to the differ- 
ent states was of itself quite suf- 
ficient for all the purposes of amity, 
and commercial intercourse; nor 
were they willing to go farther 
while the court of Madrid indulged 
any hope, however vain, of ogee 
subjugating countries over which it 
can never more exercise any con- 
troul. Inthe mean time, as their 
sentiments are avowed with respect 
to the hostile: interference of any 
other power, and as the whole force 
of the United States is prepared to 
second the determined policy of 
Great Britain, the countries in ques- 
tion have nothing whatever to ap- 
prehend. They are now independ- 
ent de facto, and it matters not to 
them whether they are considered so 
dejureor not. Bonaparte was Em- 
per de facto, though the British 
abinet refused to recognize him as 
such de jure, but he was not, on that 
account, the less absolute or for- 
midable; and might have been Em- 
peror to the day of his death, had 
not the madness of ambition prevail- 
ed over all the dictates of reason. 
It is evident, however, that Spain is 
not a little disconcerted at the part 
we have taken,—and finding that 
France will not espouse her cause 
at the risk of a rupture with us, 
she must very soon abandon her 
pretensions to trans-Atlantic sove- 
reignty, and recognize the inde- 
pendence of states which she has not 
the power to controul. Indeed it is 
probable she would have doneso ere 
now, had it not been for the in- 
fluence of Russia,—but the longer 
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she delays, and the more she shews 
herself inclined to lean towards 
the policy of the great Autocrat of 
the north, the more ungracious will 
be his ultimate acquiescence, and 
the more alienated the affections of 
her revolted subjects. 

The second question to which we 
have adverted as having come under 
the consideration of the legislature, 
is one of still more importance, be- 
eause of more immediate interest than 
the first. The present state of ourWest 
India possessions calls not only for 
prompt decision on the part of our ad- 
ininistration, but for more than ordi- 
nary wisdom and discretion, Toallay 
angry passions, to remove obstinate 
oo to convince stubborn in- 
credulity, and to reconcile conflict- 
ing interests, is a task the most ar- 
duous that can possibly be imagined, 
yet have ministers endeavoured to 
accomplish it in this instance, In 
fact they have done as much as any 
men could do under such circum- 
stances. On one side, they found 
themselves importuned and assailed 
by the planters whose vital interests 
were at stake; and on the other, the 
cry of outraged humanity was raised 
in their ears by all the vehement 
abolitionists in the empire. It was 
Mr. Watson Taylor, and Co. versus 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Co., and both 
parties versus the Cabinet. Placed 
thus between two extremes, the mi- 
nisters resolved to adopt a middle 
course, one which should satisfy all 
except the more violent declaimers 
on both sides. With this view, they 
framed a series of nine regulations 
for the future management of the 
slave population, and, judging from 
the tenour of theirs, as explained 
both by Lord Bathurst and Mr. 
Canning, we think them prennariy 
suitable to the objects which they 
contemplate. They provide not only 
for the religious and moral instruc- 
tion of the slave, but also secure him 
against undue severity, and allow 
him some paninen in common with 
the freeman. n officer who is 
styled the Guardian and Protector of 
Slaves has been appointed by an 
order in Council, to see the regula- 
tions duly enforced, and the slaves 
may always apply to him for re- 
dress in any instance of cruelty or 
oppression on the part of their mas- 
ters. One of the regulations pro- 
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vides, that no female slave, shall at 
any future time, be flogged, and the 
whip is for ever abolished as an 
emblem of authority, while the use 
of itas an instrument of punishment 
to the males, is placed under certain 
restrictions, the number of lashes 
being limited to twenty-five. But 
next to those regulations which pro- 
vide for their religious and moral 
culture, the most important of all is 
that which gives to slaves the right 
of acquiring property, and secures it 
to them when acquired. Savings’ 
Banks in which they may deposit 
their little accumulations, are to be 
established in the several districts, 
and the interest they are to receive 
is fixed at the rate of five per cent. 
They have it also in their power to 
purchase not only their own free- 
dom but that of their immediate 
relations; and this cheering reflec- 
tion must act as the strongest incen- 
tive to their exertions and industry. 
Such is the brief outline of the mea- 
sures provided by Goverment to meet 
an emergency not more urgent than 
arduous. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that they will meet with deter- 
mined opposition from a large pro- 


ortion of the planters; who having 
enka always habituated to the exer- 
cise of arbitrary rigour, must be im- 
patient of any restrictions on their 


authority. Neither is it likely that 
the new system will be approved by 
that class in this country who may 
be termed fanatical philanthropists. 
The former will maintain that mi- 
nisters have gone much too far, the 
latter will contend that they have 
not in any respect gone far enough. 
Nothing short of unmitigated sla- 
very will satisfy the one party : the 
other will still insist on complete 
abolition. According to all ac- 
counts, the spirit of opposition ap- 

ars to be most violent in Jamaica ; 
while on the contrary, in two or 
three of the other Islands, a dispo- 
sition is evinced to adopt the new 
regulations. Government, however, 
must act with vigour and determi- 
nation, and not concede any thing 
to parties or passions at the expense 
of the general interests of her colo- 
nies. The project of a regular ec- 
clesiastical establishment for the 
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West Indies, has been suggested, jt 
seems, by recent occurrences; for it 
was discovered that the Sectarian 
Missionaries exercised an influence 
over the minds of the negroes which 
ought immediately to be counter. 
acted, as it rendered them dissatis. 
fied with their condition. Indeed, 
there is too much reason to believe 
that this was the case, and it must 
be admitted that a class of men pos- 
sessed of more zeal than prudence, 
more, fanatical ardour than meek 
piety, are not the best instructors for 
those whom it has pleased Provi- 
dence to leave subject to the yoke 
of slavery, while their minds are in- 
volved in darkness and delusion, 

The principal feature in the fo. 
reign intelligence which has reached 
us since we last went to press, is the 
character which the French papers 
give of the new Chamber of Depu. 
ties. ‘The ministerial party, or the 
Ultras, as they are termed in poli- 
tical phraseology, have it all their 
own way. ‘They form not only an 
immense majority, but an over- 
whelming phalanx, the whole num- 
ber of opposition candidates returned 
by the different Electoral Colleges, 
not exceeding seventeen. This cer- 
tainly does not augur well for the 
stability of a representative Govern- 
ment in France; for it is idle to talk 
of popular representation in a coun- 
try where there is not the semblance 
ot popular controul in public af- 
fairs. 

The last arrivals from Greece in- 
form us that the insurgents still con- 
tinue to fight with determined reso- 
lution, and the Turks are now said 
to indulge but faint hopes of sub- 
duing them. The first classic poet 
of the age has obtained a distin- 
guished station among the country- 
men of Homer and Pindar, in whose 
cause he is enthusiastic. The Greek 
authorities have conferred on Lord 
Byron the rank of President of 
Strangers, a post of high distine- 
tion; and he may, perhaps, ulti- 
mately be chosen President of the new 
Republic. Many stranger things 
have occurred in the history of re- 
volutions and republics. At all 
events, as a poct he will become im- 
mortalized by the association. 
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THE DRAMA, 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 


Ar this theatre nothing new has 
been produced since our observations 
onthe performances in our last num- 
ber, when we noticed the innova- 
tions which had taken place in some 
of the comedies of Shakespeare, by 
the introduction of operatic scenes 
and song's, foreign not only to the 
purpose, but to the character of the 
plays; for of all comedies those of 
Shakespeare are the most unfit for 
such innovations, and require them 


the least, for the purpose of render- 
ing them either more entertaining, 
interesting, or instructive; and of 
all Shakespeare's comedies none re- 
quired them less than the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and yet this 
comedy has continued almost with- 
out interruption to hold possession 
of the stage of this theatre during 
the last month, operatized as it is 
by songs from his other plays. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


The opera of Native Land; or, 
The Return from Slavery, which we 
noticed in our last number to have 
met with a favourable reception at 
this theatre, has continued to attract 
a crowded house three or four times 
a week. A new comedy, however, 
with songs, the production of native 
genius, which was represented at 
this theatre on the IIth instant, has 
met with a still more favourable re- 
ception. It is entitled, Pride shall 
have a Fall, and said to be from the 
pen of the Rev. Mr. Croly, the 
author of * Parisin 1815,” the trage- 
dy of ** Catiline,” and other equally 
celebrated poetical productions. The 
plot is simple, and founded on cir- 
cumstances which are nét only pro- 
bable, but daily occurring on the 
great theatre of the world. The 
characters and plot of the play are 
Sicilian. 

Lorenzo (C. Kemble, afterwards 
Mr. Cooper), a captain in the Si- 
cilian hussars returns from Morocco, 
where he had been on an expedition, 
and seeks the hand of Victoria (Miss 
Paton), previously betrothed to him, 
and daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
who, however, during the captain’s 
absence, had been bequeathed vast 
estates, and raised to the rank of no- 
bility, under the title of Count Ven- 
toso (Mr. Farren). The pride of 
the newly made Countess (Mrs. Da- 
venport) will not suffer her to give 
her daughter to a poor captain of 
hussars, and she prevails on the 
Count and on Victoria to reject his 


suit. The Count over-ruled in all 
things by his proud and titled dame, 
after closing his accounts between 
promises and performances, and plac- 
ing the debt to the side of matrimo- 
nial or petticoat government—a go- 
vernment in which he heartily wish- 
ed for a radical reform—gave his 
consent; and Victoria was obliged 
to give hers. The captain is accord- 
ingly informed that his suit is no 
longer acceptible, that like should 
wed with like, and that a military 
adventurer was not the proper per- 
son to solicit the hand of the daugh- 
ter of Count and Countess Ventoso, 
Lorenzo, offended at this repulse, 
and smarting with “the pangs of 
despised love,’’ in the bitterness of 
his grief and chagrin, informs his 
brother officers of the reception he 
had met with, and the insult given 
through him to the whole profession, 
The officers, the Colonel (Mr. gAb- 
bot), Major O’Shannon (Mr, Con- 
nor), and Easign or Cornet, Count 
Carmine (Mr. Yeates), who, being 
hussars, even though Sici/ians, are 
highly incensed at the pride of the 
parvenues in rejecting a distinguish- 
ed member of their corps, in a matri- 
monial alliance, and are resolved to 
punish this newly acquired pride in 
the manner it deserved. For this 
purpose they visit the public gaol, 
and after exainining many prisoners, 
they pitch upon one Torrento (Mr. 
Jones), a wild dissipated fortune- 
hunting adventurer, who had been 
lodged there for debt, and the 
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fashionable act of running a friend 
through the body. To him they 
propose to personate some exalted 
character, proceed to the castle of 
Count Ventoso, and obtain his 
daughter in marriage. He consents, 
for he had been formerly paying his 
addresses to Leonora (Miss Love), 
the sister of Victoria, and imagining 
that Victoria and Leonora were one 
and the same person, he expects by 
this plan to gain the object he had 
formerly in view. He accordingly 
assumes the tithe of Prince Pinde- 
monte, obtains the consent of the 
Count and Countess, who are en- 
raptured by such a princely alliance, 
and a marriage is immediately to 
take place. Lorenzo however re- 
lents, and not wishing to see his 
Victoria sacrificed toa man whom 
he considered no better than a felon 
interferes, and informs the Count 
and Countess that their Prince was 
no other than an imposter. Torren- 
to, however, wishing to accomplish 
his own object asserts his rank, in 
support of which he is aided by a 
letter addressed to him as Prince of 
Pindemonte, written by Lorenzo 
himself. After, however, a variety 
of incidents, the nature or purport 
of which are not very intelligible on 
the stage, it turns out that Lorenzo 
is the very Prince whom Torrento 
personates, a circumstance which he 
was not aware of himself, and that 
Torrento is the true heir to Ventoso’s 
title and estates. In this denument 
the Pride of the family has had its 
fall, but in the end Lorenzo and 
Torrento are united to the two 
sisters. 

The principal character in the 
play is that of Tbrrento; in this 
character Mr. Jones has an oppor- 
tunity of putting forth his greatest 
talents, and he certainly does so; 
never was any character better con- 
ceived or done more justice to. The 
various changes of fortune to which 
Torrento is subjected during the re- 
presentation is admirably well sup- 

rted. The vivacity and chaste, 
Dut comic powers of Mr. Jones give 
to that character a powerful interest 
throughout. The author had cer- 
tainly Mr. Jones’s manner of acting 
in his eye when he moulded this 
character, and one better adapted to 
his talents we think is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive; it would alone 
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Marca, 


save the play from being condemned. 
His manner of receiving the hussars, 
of whose intentions he was not at 
first aware, was very characteristic 
of the pride of the profligate and 
abandoned gentleman when reduced 
to the level of the felons of a gaol, 
and his appeal to his fellow prison. 
ers on the injustice of thus intruding 
on the privacy of their domestic cir- 
cles, was broad, humorous, and 
laughable, and delivered with pow. 
erful effect. The speech is itself a 
caracature of that species of oratory 
so ably practised by some of our 
own field orators for the purpose of 
inflating the mind and feelings of 
the thoughtless and inconsiderate. 
We give the speech more for the 
amusement than the instruction of 
such of our readers as may not, for 
some time, light upon the play. 


The Prison Harangue of Torrento. 


Are we to suffer ourselves to be mo- 
lested in our domestic circle; in the 
loveliness of our private lives; in our 
otium cum dignitate? Geutlemen ot 
the jail! (Cheering. )—Is vot our resi- 
dence here for our country’s good? 
(Cheering. )—Would it not be well for 
the country, if ten times as many that 
hold their heads high outside these 
walls were inside them? (Cheering. )— 
I scorn to appeal to your passions; but 
shall we suffer our honourable straw, 
our venerable bread and water, our 
virtuous slumbers and our useful days, 
to be invaded, crushed, and calcitrated, 
by the iron boot-heel of arrogance and 
audacity ? (Cheering. )—No! freedom 
is like the air we breathe, without it 
we die'—No! every man’s cell is his 
castle. By the law, we live here ; and 
should not all that live by the law, die 
by the law. 


Mr. Jones as Prince of Pinde- 
monte personated that character with 
his usual ease and vivacity, and with 
fashionable dignity ; and those who 
are acquatnned with his Mercutio 
will easily perceive the able manner 
in which he delivered the following 
parody on Queen Mab in favour of 
Curiosity, for whatever may be said 
to the contrary a parody it evidently 
is, but is it on that account the less 
worthy of the author of “ Catiline?” 
certainly not. The subjects and 
language are totally different. It is 
only in the manner and conduct of 
the things personated that the like- 
Ness exists, and imitations that come 
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no closer to each other than this 
deserve credit when ably executed, 


Curiosity. 


ll rhapsodize the fools. 
Curiosity ! 
True, lady, by the roses on those lips, 
Both man and woman would find life 
a waste, 
Bat for the cunning of—Curiosity! 
She’s the world’s witch, and through 
the world she runs, 
The merriest masquer underneath the 
moon! 
To beauties, languid from the last 
night’s rout, 
She comes with tresses loose, and shoul- 
ders wrapt 
In morning shawls ; and by their pillow 
sits, 
Telling delicious tales of—lovers lost, 
Fair rivals jilted, scandals, smuggled 


lace, 

The hundredth Novel of the Great Un- 
known ! 

And then they smile,and rub their eyes, 
and yawn, 

And wonder what’s o'clock, then sink 
again; 

And thus she sends the pretty fools to 
sleep. 

She comes to ancient demes,—and stiff 
as steel, 


ju hood and stomacher, with snuff in 
hand, 

She makes their rigid muscles gay with 
news, 

And thus she makes the world, both 
young and old, 

Bow down to sovereign CURIOSITY ! 


The character of Torrento will 
long remain a favourite with a Bri- 
tish audience, especially whilst it 
has so able a representative as Mr. 
Jones. Torren‘o is not the only 
comic and interesting character in 
the play. Cornet Count Carmine, a 
dandy hussar, a fop and a soldier, is 
well conceived, and admirably sup- 
ported by Mr. Yates; and Major 
O’Shannon, with his broad brogue 
and nate bulls, was a fine contrast to 
the refined and highly rectified tone 
of the fashionable Cornet; both 
witty, and neither s aring of it on 
each other. Mr. Abbot had little to 
do as the Colonel, and C. Kemble, 
considering what he could do, had 
less in the character of Lorenzo. It 
is acharacter altogether below his 
fowers: and we are glad to find that 

e has given it over to Mr. Cooper, 
to whom it more properly belongs ; 
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for it possesses neither tragic nor 
comic passion, and, consequently, 
is more adapted to the plain and 
steadfast manner of Mr. Cooper. 
Mr. Farren gave great effect to the 
character of Count Ventuso, and as 
for Mrs. Davenport, as the Countess, 
she was laughable and pleasing 
throughout. She constantly remind- 
ed us of Lady Duberly, and her 
manner of depicting the pride of the 
new-made Countess was natural and 
consistent, and finely displayed the 
vanity and ostentation which usually 
uccompanies ignorance and wealth. 
Miss Paton and Miss Love appeared 
to advantage, the former by her 
songs, the latter in both her songs 
and agreeable manner of acting. 
With regard to the merits of the 
comedy, as far as it regards dra- 
matic constraction, we certainly con- 
sider it faulty, and that it requires 
much amendment. The last act, 
which possesses all the life, incident, 
and character, is very deficient in 
this respect, in consequence of a na- 
riation which takes place between 
Lorenzo and his father, with regard 
to his birth, &c., a circumstance, 
however necessary for the purpose 
of elucidating some “question of 
the play,” is here ill-timed and of- 
fensive. These things should be 
done without stopping the rapid 
movements of the incidents which 
should always, in the last act of a 
play, be animated and lively, If an 
audience can at all, with patience, 
listen to a narration, it is in the be- 
ginning, but never towards the con- 
clusion, when every thing should be 
made to ‘*bow down to sovereign 
curtosity.”’ In fact, an audience 
prefers ignorance of the story, to 
any interruption of this kind that 
rotracts the winding-up of the play. 
Tn every other respect there is in- 
terest, incident, and character, to a 
very eminent degree, circumstances 
which never fail to render a play 
pleasing and attractive. With re- 
gard to the poetical and literary 
merits of the play, we are very 
willing to acknowledge that it pos- 
sesses much of both. The language 
is chaste and classical, teeming with 
imagery and refined sentiment, and 
for a literary production we have no 
hesitation in saying, that it will be 
read with pleasure by every lover of 
elegant composition, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.— 
The History of the Political Institu- 
tions of Germany; with the Consti- 
tutions by which the various States of 
that country have been, and are now 
governed, comprising the first part of 
the second volume of the Political In- 
stitutions of the Nations of Europe and 
America; from the French of MM. 
Dufau, Duvergier, and Guades, Advo. 
cates of the Cour Royale, Paris. By 
T. E. Evans, Esq. 

The Mewoirs of a late celebrated 
English Countess, the intimate friend 
of an Hlustrious Personage, written by 
herself, will appear iu the course of the 
present month. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, in 
English verse; with Notes, Biographi- 
cal, Critical, and Elucidatory, by W. 
Richardson, will shortly appear. 

Proposals are circulating by Mr. 
Taylor for publishing, in parts, a new 
and improved Edition of the scarce and 
valuable Work, by the late Sir William 
Chambers, on the Decorative Part of 
Civil Architecture, with the original 
Plates, in Imperial folio, and the Text 
entire, in quarto. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated 
Goethe, the admired author of Faust, 
the Sorrows of Werter, &c. are just 
ready for publication. Goethe has 
long received the appellation of the 
* Voltaire of Germany,” and Lord By- 
rou, in his Dedication of Sardanapalus, 
styles him the first of living writers, 
who has created the Literatare of his 
own country, and illustrated that of 
Furope. 

The fourth Livraisou of the * Napo- 
leon Memoirs” may be expected in the 
course of the present month. 

The long expected Novel of “ The 
Highlanders,” from the pen of the au- 
thor of the Hermit in London, Hermit 
Abroad, &c. will appear in a few days, 

We are happy to see that a transla- 
tiou of M. Dupin’s most important and 
generally useful Work on the Commer- 
cial Power of Great Britain—a Work 
which supplies a variety of details to 
the Statesman, the Merchant, and the 
Man of Science, heretofore uncollected 
in this country, is announced for early 
publication. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of the 
celebrated John Evelyn, the appearance 
of whose Memoirs lately excited so 
rauch interest, are preparing for publi- 
cation, in one volume 4to. 

A second Series of Highways and 
Syways, or Tales of the Road-side, ie 


in the Press, which will, no doubt, 
sustain the writer's well-earned repu- 
tation. 

A New Edition of Count Las Cases’ 
Journal of the Conversations of Napo- 
leon, is preparing for publication, com- 
prised in 4 large vols. Svo. with a Per. 
trait of Las Cases, four Views of Saint 
Helena, from Drawings taken on the 
spot, by eminent Artists, and other 
Plates. 

Sir Arthur Clarke, M.D. &c. Author 
of an Essay on Bathing, &c. has nearly 
ready for publieation a Practical Ma- 
nuel for the Perservation of Health, 
and the Preveution of Diseases inci- 
dental to the middle and advanced 
periods of Life, in 1 vol. 12mo. 

Just published, Imaginary Conversa 
tions of Literary Men and Statesmeu.— 
By Walter Savage Lander, Esq, 2 vols. 
Svo. price Ll. 4s. 

The Buds of Aristophanes, trans. 
lated into English verse, with notes.— 
By the Rev. H.F. Carey, A.M. Author 
of the translation of Daute, 8vo. price 
Ys. 6d 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of 
Spain, selected and translated by John 
Bowring, small Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 


* Instructions to Mothers and Nurses 
on the Management of Children, iu 
Health and Disease; comprehending 
Popular Rules for regulating their Diet, 
Dress, Exercise, and Medicines, toge- 
ther with a variety of Prescriptions 
adapted to the use of the Nursery.”’— 
By Dr. Kennedy, of Glasgow. This 
Work will form a neat volume in 12mo. 

The Rey. Miles Jackson, Minister of 
St. Paul's, Leeds, hasa New Edition of 
his Sermons iu the Press, in 2 vols. du- 
odecimo, in which will be included 
many new ones, 

Tours to the British Mountains; De- 
scriptive Poems, &c. By Thos. Wil- 
kinson, of Yanwath, Westmoreland, 
Svo. 

Essays and Sketches of Characters. 
By the late Richard Ayton, Esq. with a 
Memoir of his Life, and a Portrait, eu- 
graved by J.C. Lewis, froma Drawiug 
by Mr. Westall, post 8vo. 

Aids to Reflection; in a series of 
Prudential, Moral, and Spiritual Apho- 
risms, extracted from the Works of 
Archbishop Leighton, with Notes and 
interpolated Remarks, by 8. T. Cole 
ridge, Esq. 1 vol, sinall 8vo. 






New Publications. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Drama. 


Alasco: a Tragedy, by Martin Archer 
Shee, Esq. R.A. Svo. 

The Old English Drama, No. 1.; 
containing The Second Maiden’s Tra- 
gedy, from an Orignal MS sm. 8vo. 
™s Gi., large paper 4s. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, with Notes, Ori- 
ginal and Selected, by Henry Neele, 
Esq.; embellished with Lugraviugs 
from Paintings by G. F. Joseph Fry, 
A.R.A, In monthly parts, Svo. 2s. Od. 
each. 


History. 


Vol. 1. Part 2. The History of the 
Political Institutions of the Nether- 
lauds; with the constitution by which 
that country has been aud is now go. 
verned, completing ‘the First Volume of 
the History of the Political Institutions 
of the Nations of Europe and America; 
from the French of M. M. Dufau, Du- 
vergier, and Guadet, Advocates of the 
Cour Royale, Paris, By J. E. Evaus, 
Ex. 
The Life aud Times of Salvator Rosa. 
By Lady Morgan. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, price 28s. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XIV. and of the Regency, extracted 
from the German Correspondence of 
the Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the 
Regent, Preceded by a Notice of this 
Princess, and accompanied with Notes. 
lo Svo. price 14s. boards. 


Miscellaneous. 


Leisure Hours; being a Collection of 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on Sub- 
jects connected with the Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Practical Influence of 
Christianity, originally published in 
Edinburgh as separate Tracts, during 
the years 1820 and 1821. 18mo. 4s. 
boards. 

The Batchelor’s Wife; a Selection 
of Curious and Interesting Extracts, 
with Cursory Observations. By John 
Galt, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Flowers of Literature; a Collection 
of Elegaut and Amusing Extracts from 
the most Approved Authors. By F. 
Campbell, Esq. Part Il. 12mo. 2s. 

Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue 
of Books in all Languages for 1824, 
Price 2s. 6d. . 


A Letter to the Earl of Lives poul, on 


the proposed Annexion of The King’s 
Library to that of the British Museum. 
By One of the People. 

In 1 Vol. Svo. An Essay on the Re- 
lation of Cause and Effect in Refuta- 
tion of the Opinions of Mr. Hume; 
with Observations upon some Passages 
in the Works of Dr. Brown and Mr. 
Lawrence. 

lu 1 Vol. foolseap. The Loves of the 
Colours, and Other Poems. 


Tales. 


Relics for the Curious. in 2 vols, 
foolscap, Svo.; containing Legendary 
Tales, Singular Customs, Extracts from 
Remarkable Wills, and Anecdotes, Cle- 
rical, Professional, aud Miscellaneous. 

Helen of the Glen: a Tale for Youth. 
Is. Gd. bds. 

Warning and Example to the Young, 
Is. Gd. bds. 

The Sabbath School Magazine for 
Scotland, No. XIV. Published Monthly. 
Price 6d. each Number—Volumes 1, 
and If, may be had. Price 3s. 6d. each, 
in boards. 

Sayings and Doings. 
Svo. price 30s. 


In 3 vols. Post 


Theology. 


A Daily Family Expositor to the New 
‘Testament, beautifully printed in Svo., 
to be completed in 12 wonthly Numbers, 
price 6d. each, No. l. of The Daily Ex 
positor tothe New Testament; in which 
the Text is divided into Sections, 
accompanied with a Practical Expo- 
sition to each, especially intended 
as Morning and Evening Portions, for 
Pious Families and Private Christians. 
By the Rev. Thomas Keyworth, One of 
the Authors of “ Principia Hebraica.” 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons, 
expressly adapted to be Read in Fami- 
lies. By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, 
Rector of Claverton, and Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, svo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Saints’ Everlastiog Rest. By 
the Rev. Kichard Baxter. Abridged 
by Benjamin Fawcett. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by Thomas Erskine, 
Esq. Advocate, Author of “ Remarks 
on the Internal Evidence for the Truth 
of Revealed Religion.” 12mo., 5s. bds. 

The Christian Remembrancer. By 
Ambrose Serle, Esq. with an introduc. 
tory Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
i2mo. 3s.6d. boards. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To Thomas Bewley, of Mount Rath, 
in Queen's County, Ireland, cotton-ma- 
nufacturer, for certain improvements in 
wheeled carriages. — Dated 24th Ja- 
nuary, 1824.—Six months allowed to 
enrol specifications. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, lace-manufacturer, for certain 
improvements in the method of figuring 
or ornamenting various descriptions or 
kinds of goods manufactured from silk, 
cotton, or flax —24th January. 

To John Jones, of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
late of Gloucester, brush-manufacturer, 
for certain improvements in machinery 
andinstruments for dressing and cleans- 
ing woollen, cotton, linen. silk, aud 
other cloths or fabricks, and which im- 
provements are also applicable to the 
dressing and cleansing of machinery of 
various descriptions and other articles 
or substances. —27th Jan.—Six months. 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cecil- 
street, Strand, Middlesex, Bart., for his 
improved method of stamping.—7th 
February. —Six months. 

To John Arrowsmith, of Air-street, 
Piccadilly, Middlesex, Esq., who, in 
consequence of discoveries by hiniself, 
and communications made to him by 
certain foreigners residing abroad, is 
in possession of an improved mode of 
publicly exhibiting pictures or painied 
scenery of every description, and of 
distributing or directing the day-light 
upon or through them so as to produce 
many beautiful effects of light and 
shade, whieh he denominates Diorama. 
—10th February. —Six Months. 

‘To Robert Lloyd, of the Strand, Mid- 
dlesex, hatter, and James Rowbotham, 
of Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars- 
road, Surrey, hat-manufacturer, for 
their having invented and brought to 


perfection a hat upon a new construc. 
tion which will be of great public uti. 
lity. —19th February.—Six months. 

To Henry Adcock, of Summer Hil! 
Terrace, Birmingham, Warwickshire, 
gilt-toy manufacturer, for his improve. 
ment in making waistbands, or umbi. 
lical, ventral, lumbar and spinal ban. 
dages or supporters to be attached to 
coats, waistcoats, breeches, pantaloons, 
and trowsers, to be either permanently 
fixed or occasionally attached and sup. 
plied.—19th February.—Six months. 

To William Church, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, esq., for certain im. 
provements in machinery and printing, 
—19th February.—Six months. 

To Augustus Applegath, of Duke. 
street, Stamford-street, Black friars, Sur- 
rey, printer, for certain improvements 
in machines for printing.— 19th Fe. 
bruary.—Six months, 

To the Rev. Moses Isaacs, of Hounds. 
ditch, London, for certain improve. 
ments in the construction of machinery, 
which, when kept in motion by any 
suitable power or weight, is applicable 
to obviate concussion by means of pre- 
venting counteraction, and by which 
the friction is converted into an useful 
power for propelling carriages on land, 
vessels on water, and giving motion to 
other machinery —19th February.—Six 
months. 

To John Vallance, of Brighton, Sus- 
sex, esq., for his method of communi- 
cation or means of intercourse, by 
which persons may be conveyed, goods 
transported, or intelligence communi- 
cated, from one place to another with 
greater expedition than by means of 
steam-carriages, or other vessels, or 
carriages drawn by animals,—1 9th Feb. 
—Six months. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


London Market. Marcu 20. 

Cotton.—The Cotton Market has 
considerably improved, the demand 
both for home consumption and by spe- 
culators having been pretty general ; 
the business done will exceed 1,800 
bales, at steady prices, principally to 
India, with some Boweds for export, 

SuGar.—The expectation that Go. 
vernment would in some measure atford 
relief to the West India Planter, by 
allowing Sugar for distillation, when 
Barley arrived at a certain price, has 
again subsided, and the market has 


in consequence become exceedingly 
heavy, and in some few instances price* 
shade lower have been submitted to. 

Corree.—lIn the early part of this 
week the ordinary and unclean de- 
criptions of Jamaica Coffee went off 
2s. a 3s. lower: the fine nearly sep- 
ported the former rates, excepting 4 
parcel of middling St. Lucias, which 
sold rather lower, middling a 85s, a 57s. 

Tea.—The only alteration in the 
prices of Tea since the India sale is 1 
Congou, the low qualities command 4 
small premium, 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, FEB. 21, 1823, ro SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1824, 
INCLUSIVE. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis, 


BANKRUPTCIES 


'. Atkinson, of Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner, 

J. H. Arnold, of Lianblethian, Glamorganshire, 
cattle-jobber, 

y Brockbridge, of Knight's-court, Greenwalk, 
Surrey, coach-carver. 

J.N. Freeman, of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
money-scrivener, 


SUPERSEDED. 


T. Freethy, of Acton, Middlesex, carpenter. 

J. Isaacs, of Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshires 
draper. 

J. Leigh, of Jeffrey's-square, merchant. 

W. M‘Adam, of Derby, draper. 

W. Murgatroyd, of Searr-Bottom, Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinner. 

W. Paull, of Bolehall, Warwickshire, tanner. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Abrahams, Isaac, Harrow-alley, Petticoat-lane, 
furrier. (Nicholls, Bennett-street, Black- 
friar's-road, 

Andrews, R, P. Portsea, carpenter. 
Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Aspinall, T. Hipperholme cum Brighouse, York- 
shire, stone.merchant. (Battye, Chancery- 
lane. 

Berrow, J. Allensmore, Herefordshire, farmer. 
(Courteen, Size lane. 

Boswell, T. Surrey-strect, Strand, tailor, (Ri- 
shardson, Walbrook. 

Brettell, T. Summer-hill, Staffordshire, scri- 
vener. (Roberts, Stourbridge. 

Cooper, H. Commercial-place, City-road, ear- 
penter. (Oriel and Leader, Wormwood-street, 

Bishopsgate. 

Corrie, W.C. Wellingborough, Northampton- 
shire, dealer in lace. (Bridges and Quilter, 
Red Lion-square. 


(Bogue. 


Clarke, W. Manchester, victualler. (Kaye, 
Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn. 
Compton, P. A. Beckenham, Kent, farmer. 


(Griffith, High-street, Mary-le-boune. 

Crossfield, E. M. Liverpool, timber-merchent. 
(Statham and Leicester, Liverpool. 

Chadwick, J. Holborn, watch maker, 
Cushion-court, Old Broad-street, 

Colbert, W. R. Maidstone, brewer. (Beetham 
and Son, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 

Lavies L. and J. T. Dorlin, Liverpool, timber- 
merchants, (Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
honse 

Douglas, D. and M. Douglas, Judd-street, 
Krunswick square, linen-drapers, (Charnock, 
Upper North-place, Gray’s-inn-road. 

Dorrington, W. Cornhill, broker. (James, Wal- 
brook. 

Daubnev,T. Portsea, grocer. (Amory and Coles, 
Throgmorton-street. 

Daffarn, W. Reading, coach-master. (Cook and 
Hunter, Clement’s-inn, New Chambers, 

Evans, G. Hastings, jeweller. (Courteen, Size- 
lane. 

Eldershaw, J. Hampton, linen-draper. (Gil- 
bank, Coleman. street. 

Ellis, W. Liverpool, draper. (Wheeler, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

Elverston, C. E. Ilford, Essex, linen-draper. 
(Hurst, Milk-street, Cheapside. 

Fox, T. and J. D. Brodribb, Bristol, tallow- 
chandlers. (Bowden, Aldermanbary. 

Garcia de Luna, Amaro, Water-lane, merchant. 

(Paterson and Peile, Old Broad-street. 

George, J. M. Horsham, Sussex, druggist. 
(Russell and Son, Lant-atreet, Borough. 

Glover, T., J. Oakden, RK. Lomas, J. Dethick, 
and J. Green, Derby, fax-manufacturers. 
(Wolston, Furnival's-inn. 

Gillibrand, W. Selton-le-Moors, 


(Niblett, 


Lancashire 


plumber, (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, 
Bedtord-row. 

Green, ‘T. Lockerbv, Southampton, miller 
(Rowe, Temple-chambers, Fleet-street, 

Hassell, G. Albany-chambers, Piccadilly, dealer 
in horses. (Black, Clifford’s-inn, — 

Humphries, W. Nunney, Somersetshire, inn- 
holder, (Bridges and Quilter, Red Lion-sq. 

Hood, W. Hardley, and 'T. Hood, Loddon, Nor- 
——— (Miller, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side. 

Holmes, I. Liverpool, merchant. 
and Bunce, ‘Temple. 

Hilder, S. Brick-lane, Whitechapel, tea-dealer. 
(Hodgson and Burton, Salisbury-st. Strand. 
Hancock, J. Westbury, Somersetshire, shop- 
a (Vizard and blower, Lincoln’s-inn- 

fields, 

Hitchcock, G, Leicester, hosier. (Jeyes, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Higgins, J. Gloucester, horse-dealer. (Morgan, 
Ely-place. 

liulton, W. senior, Bolton, money-serivener, 
(Norris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Hakins, J. and S. Hawkins, Claypole-mill, 
Lincolnshire, millers, (Briggs, Taylor, and 
Mould, Lincoln’s-inn-flelds. 

Jay, J. Regent-street, linen-draper. (Walker, 
Rankin, and Richards, Basinghall-street, 
Johnson, T. Heanor, Derbyshire, victualler, 

(Gregory, Clement’s-inn. 

Jeffreys, W. Quadrant, Regent-st. St. James's, 
painter. (Price, Lincoln’s-inn, New-square, 
Jackson, A. Hillgrove-street, Gloucesteishire, 
baker. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench. 

walk, Temple. 

King, F. Warwick, upholsterer. 
Shearman, Hatton-garden. 

Keele, J. Waterlov-road, Surrey, stationer, 
(Oriel and Leader, Wormwood-street. 

Levy, H., otherwise H. Levett, and L. Levy, 
Basing-lane,warehousemen. (Andrews, Great 
Winchester-street, 

Lockington, C, Commercial-plase, City-road, 
oilman, (Hutchinsun, Crown-court, Thread. 
needle-street. 

Morgan, J. J. Commercial-road-east, carpenter. 
(Hodgson and Burton, Salisbury-st. Strand, 

Mackenzie, P. and W, Mackenzie, Sheftield, 
upholsterers. (Rogers, Canterbury-square, 
Southwark. 

M‘Adam, W. Leicester,draper. (Cheste,, Sta- 
ple-inn. 

Messenger, C. Oxford, cabinet-maker. (Philpot 
and Stone, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury- 
sjuare. 

Matson W. and C. Matson, Wacer-lane, mer- 
chants. (Paterson and Peile, Old Broad.-st. 

Maliyon,J.Goudhurst, Kent, victualler. (Allen, 
Clifford’s-inn 


Blackstock 


(Evans and 





































































































































































































































































































































































282 Dividends. 


Milne, J. Liverpool, plumber. (Willis, Watson, 
Bower, and Wilson, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Moon, F. Mirfield, Yorkshire, woollen-cleth- 
merchant. (Vansandan and Tindale, Dow- 
gate-hill, 

Murray, J. Manchester, joiner. (Taylor, Cle- 
ment s-inn. 

Needham. E. Macclesfield, Cheshire, ironmon- 
ger. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Newsam, W. Dunster-court, Mincing-lane, mer- 
chant, (Score, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Nunn, R. and T. Fisher, Grubb-street, Fore 
street, timber-merchants, (Spence and Des- 
borough, Size-lane. 

Oakiey, T. Poole, coal-merchant. (Pitch, Union- 
street, Southwark. 

Preen, J. jun., Worcester, silk-mercer. (Platt, 
New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn, 

Pool, W. Honduras-wharf, Southwark, coal- 
merchant. (Russen, Crown-court, Alders- 
wate-street. 

Price, 8. Trowbridge, Wiltshire, grocer, (Ber- 
keley, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Peterken, T. Gill-street, Limehouse, baker. 
(Eyles, Worship-street-road, Finsbury. 

Pickworth, H. jan., Cursitor-street, Chancery- 
lane, coal-merchant. (Gee, Salisbury-street, 
Strand. 

Pritchard, R. Regent - circus, Oxford-street, 
dressing - case -manutacturer. (Lawrence, 
Dean-court, Doctors’ Commons. 

Riley, W. Birchwood, Derbyshire, coal-mer- 
miant, (Styan, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Rowoker, F. Manchester, and J, Watt, Preston, 
cotton-manufacturers. (Norris, Manchester, 

Robson, W. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, bateher 
(Bell and Broderick, Bow Chureh-yard 

Stewart, W. Mitre-court, Cheapside, merchant, 
( Kobinson, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-tields. 

Stokes, T. sen., Welsh Pool, Montgomeryshire, 


Bovill, J. and C. I. De Witre, Mincing-lane, 
merehants, Mar. 13. 

Barrow, R.and ‘T, Liverpool, corn-merchants, 
Mar 1, 

Benbow, T. Broomyard, Herefordshire, draper, 
Mar. 18, 

Royle, E. Leicester-square, printer, Mar. 16. 

Bedford, R. St. Martin’s-le-grand, plumber, 
Mar. 27. 

Bates. W. and W. Jones, Bridgenorth, Shrop- 
shire, bankers, Mar. 30, 

Burn, J. Lothbary, merchant, Mar, 27. 

Bosher, W. Aldersgate-strect, wholesale jewel- 
ler, Ane 3. 

Rurge, J. Bristol, butcher, April 1. 

Barker, J. Stratford, Essex, common brewer, 
April 10. 

Bessele,C, Prospect-place, Lambeth, insurance- 
broker, April, 10 

Bromley, J. Cireus-street, New-road, Mary-la- 
bonne, April 10, 

Colston, D. E. Islington-road, upholsterer, Mar, 
18, 

Chalk, J. Blackfriars-road, coach-maker, Mar. 
20. 

Clancy, J. Yawk, tailor, Mar. 22. 

Clark, H. Swallow-field, Wiltshire, grocer, 
April 5. 

Chittenden, E. Ashford, Kent, ironmonger, 
April 7. 

Childs, W. Whitehall, victualler, April 10. 

Cannon,J. Liverpoo!, merchant, Mar. 30, 

Dodd, J. and W. Kirkoswald, Cumberland, gro- 
cers, Mar. 17. 

Davis, R, Low-foss, Yorkshire, dealer, April 1. 

Dow, J. Rhodes-well, Bow-common, rope- 
maker, Mar, 27. 

Dove, T. Malden, Essex, linen-draper, Mar. 27. 

Dawson, J. St. James's-street, Westminster, 
merchant, May 4. April 9. 

avis, T. Great-barr, Staffurdshire, malster, 


DIVIDENDS. 


{Marcn, 


fannel-mannfacturer, (Clarke, Richards. and 
Medealfe, Chancery-lane. 

Skidmore, J, Sheffield, sciesor-manufacturer. 
(Battye, Chancery-lane, 

Southworth,W. Sharples, Lancashire, whitster 
(Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Smith, T, Pickhurst-green, Kent, cattle-dealer. 
(Salmon, Croydon. 

Timbrell, W. T. Bermondsey-square, worsted- 
manufacturer. (Shepherd, Thomas, and Le- 
pard, Cloak-lane, Dowgate-hill 

Twitty, W. Manchester, shopkeeper. (Makin 
son, Middle ‘Temple. 

Trewent, W. Pembroke, draper, 
Pump-court, Temple. 

Underwood, J Bloxwich, Staffordshire, malt- 
ster, (Willis, Watson, Bower, and Willis, 
Tokenhouse-yard. 

Wolffe, A. M. King’s Arms-yard, merehant, 
(Vanderecom and Comyn, Bush-lane, Cannen- 
street, 

Weetman, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Norris, 
John-street, Bedford-row. 

Wilson, J. Borough-road, Surrey, carpenter 
(Brooking, Lombard-street, 

West, H. Worthing, linen-draper. (Richard. 
son, Lineoln’s-innu-fields 
Walker, W. Charles-street, Middlesex, haber- 
dasher, (Smith, Charles-street, Middlesex 

Hospital. 

Waistell, M, Conduit-street, Bond-street, mi! 
liner. (Sweet, Stokes, and Carr, Basinghall- 
street, 

Wakeman, T. Fleet-market,stationer. (Broug! 
Shorediteh. 

Webb, R. F. Wapping-street, grocer. (Pringle, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 

Yeoman, B. and ‘TT. Cooke, Frome-Selwood, 
Somersetshire, clothiers. (Hartley, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


(Pearson, 





Dudley, T. Brighton, carpet-dealer, April 13. 

Farrell, J. Prospeet-place, Newington cause 
way, merehant, Mar. 16. 

Greetham, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler, Mar, 25. 

Grocott, J. T. Manchester, wine-merehant, Mar. 
22. 

Gioodhall, W.and J. Turner, Garlick-hill, mer- 
chants, Mar, 20. 

Gill, R. and C. Griffin, Skinner-street, Snow- 
hill, merchants, Mar. 20. 

Graham, Sir Robert, Bart. London, J. Railton, 
Manehester, and J. Railton, and J. Young, 
London, merchants, Mar, 30. 

Gundry, J. and W. Goldsithney, Cornwall, mei 
chants, April 7. 

Gibbons, T. J. and B. Gibbons, Wolverhampton, 
bankers, April 26. 

Harrison, C, Aldgate-high-street, cheesemong- 
er, Mar. 17. 

Hebdin. W. and A.O. and J. Browne, Leeds, 
merchants, Mar. 17. 

Hodson, F. M. Manchester, calico-printer, Mar. 
22, 

Hatfield, H. Abindon-row, Goswell-street-road, 
merchant, Mar. 6. 

Henderson, J. and A. Neilson, Mitre-court, 
Milk-street, merchants, April 27. 

Isbell, R. C, Chapple, and R. D. Isbell, Milbay, 
Devonshire, Mar. 17. 

Jones, R. A. Tottenham-court-road, linen-dra- 
per, April 10, 

Irving, C., Southampton, schoolmaster, April 19. 

Knibb, A. Barnwell-street, Andrew, Northamp- 
tonshire, farmer, Mar. 17. 

Kuott, J. Barfrestone otherwise Barston, Kent, 
miller, Mar, 30. 

Kingsell, J. Blackwall, plumber, April 10. 

Lee, J. Charles-street, Horseleydown, lightest 
mau, Mar, 23. 
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Lucas, J. Weymouth-terraee, Hackney-road, 

Mar. 27. 

Lloyd, T. Ross, Herefordshire, grocer, April, 14. 

Mercer, G, Basinghall-street, woollen-draper, 
Mar. 20. 

Maddy, W. Leeds, linen-draper, Mar, 16, 

Miller, W. Rye, Suasex, draper, Mar. 23, 

Mercer, ‘T. Billinghurst, Sussex, brewer, Mar. 
de 

Mulligan, T. Bath, silk-mercer, April 13. 

Pullan, R. Leeds, merchants, Mar. 6. 

Pettit, J. and S. R. Burch, Southwark, hop. 
factors, April 10, 

Richards, T. Sevr. Bridgewater-square, dealer 
in watches, Mar. 16, 

Rucker, S. Old-south 
merchant, Mar. 27. 

Robertson,G, Wapping, ship-chandler, April 13, 


sea-house, Broad-street, 


BIRTHS. 


Mar. 1.—In Wardonr-street, Soho, the lady of 
John Orton Harrison, esq., of a son 

4. At Camberwell, Mrs. Henry Dowsland, of a 
son. 

—At his father’s house, Old-palace-vard, the 
lady of Thomas Jervis, esq., Carabineers, of 
twin daughters. . 

6.1u Devonshire-place, the lady of John Bar- 
clay, esq., of a daughter. 

9. The lady of Frederick ‘T'yrrel, esq., surgeon 
of St. Thomas's Hospital, of a daughter. 

—In Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, the 
lady, of Henry de la Chaumette, esq., of a 
son, 

11. Mrs, Crallan, Spital-square, of twin daugh- 
ters, 

13, At Argyll-house, the Countess of Aberdeen, 
of a son. 

14. At Thickbroom-cottage, Staffordshire, the 
‘ady of John Shawe Manley, esq., of @ son. 
15. Mrs. Walpole Eyre, Brystanston-square, of 

a daughter. 

17,At his house Camden-town, the lady of 
Oliver Anderdon, esq., of a son and heir, 

18S. Mrs W. H Simpson, of South-place, Ken- 
nington, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mar. 1.--Robert Nelson, esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Jonathan Harrison, esq.,of Gower-street, 
Bedford-square. 

By the very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, 

the Rey. Lord John Thynne, to Anne Con- 

stantia, third daughter of the Rev. C. C. 

Beresford, and niece to Mr. George Byng. 

. At St. Pancras-new-chureh, by the Rev, E. 
G. Smith, M.A., Frederick Lock, esq., of 
Arundel-street, to Mary Fielder, only daugh- 
terof E. G. Smith, esq. 

—At Hanwell, by the Rev. Dr. Walmsley, F. 
Janvrin, esq., of Mecklenburgh-square, to 
Sarah Richard, youngest daughter of the late 

; R. Pope, esq , Henley on Thames. 

- At St. Mary-la-bonne, J. G. J. [reland, esq., 
of Kendal, to Charlotte Ann, youngest daugh- 
ter, of the late William Walker, esq., of Nor- 
thaw, Herts. 

- M.H. Gregory, esq., of Wax-chandlers-hall, 
to Eliza Miller, second daughter of the late 
D.C. Bullock, esq., Devonshire-street, Queen- 
Square, 

At St. Mary's Islington, by the Rev. J. Ben- 

nett, Richard Smith, jun. esq., of Stoke-new- 

ington,to Mary Ann. youngest daughter of 
the Rev, Adam Clark, L. D.D., P.A.S., of 

Canonbury-square, Islington. 
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Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer, Feb, 28 

Shirley R. Bucklersbury, Carpet -mauufactorer, 
Mar. 13. 

Sharplev, J. York, merchant, Apri! 2 

Stinson, B. Dudley, Worcestershire, groce: 
Mar. 22. 

Schofteld, J. Sheffield, merchant, April 12, 

Telford, J. and W. Arandell, Liverpool, haber- 
dashers, Mar. 13. 

Tollervey, W. H. Portsea, brewers, Mar. 18. 

Tucker, J. H. Jermyn-street, St. James's chy- 
mist, Mar. 2, 

Twigg, W. Sheftield, plumber, April. 14, 

Underwood, C. Cheltenham, builder, Mar. 29 

Woolaston, J. and FP. Upjoin, Holborn-bridge 
distillers, Mar. 16 

Walker, Wortley, 
April 5. 


WwW. Yorkshire, merehant 


11 At Dravton Bassett, in Staffordshire, t! 
lion. Robert Henley Edou, eldest 
Lord Henlev, to Harriet, voungest daughtes 
of Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 

15 At Canewdou chareh, Mr. James Hill, 
of Spital-square, to Mary Ann, eldest daugh- 


son 


ter of William Mew, esq., of Upton-hall 
Essex. 
Is. At St. George’s Hanover-square, by the 


Rev. E. Hodson, Viear of Riekmansworth, 
Oawald, second son of George Smith, esq., 
M. P., to Henrietta Mildred, eldest danghter 
of the very Rev. Dr, Hodgson, Dean of Car- 
lisle. 

20. By the Rev. Richard London, A.M., James 
Layton, jun. esq., of Bloomsbury-place, to 
Mary Ann,only daughter of Benjamin Atkin 
son, esq., Of Nicholas-lane. 


DEATHS. 


Mar. 1.—At his house in Clifford-street, Lieut. 
General Sir George Wood, K.C.B., of the 
Hon. East India Company's, Bengal army, 

1. At Halliford, Sarah, the widow of the late 
Robert Douglas, esq., of Mains, 

—R. L. Spencer, esq., of New-boswell-court, 
Lineolna-inn, aged 54, 

2. At his residence, Bylock’s-hall, Enfield, 
James Francis Mesturas, ¢sq., aged 86, 

—Mr. Thomas Chapman, of St. Mary Cray, 
Kent, aged 73. 

5. At Limehouse, aged 75, Mrs. Rudge, relict 
of the late James Rudge, esq., of Meath-end- 
house, Cromhall, Gloucester. 

6. Sir Thomaas Bell, late one of the Sheriffs of 
London, and Treasurer of the Scotch Hos- 
vital. 

(. Mat his house Kennington, Samuel Weddale, 
esq. 

9, Much lamented, Mr. Thomas Hall, of 69, 
Bishopsgate-without. 

10. At his seat, Easton-lodge, Essex, the Right 
Hon, Charles Viscount Maynard, in the 73rd. 
year of his age. 

12. At his house 14, New-broad-street, Robert 
Christie, esq., in his 80th year. 

—After a few davs illness, Germain Lavie, eaq., 
of Frederick-place, aged 61. 

—At his house in Kensington-place, Bath, 
Thomas Dodd, esq, late of Montague-street 
London. 

13. At Muswell-hill, Emma Susan, daughter of 
(}, Hayter, esq. 

15. At Roehampton, William Page, esq., in the 
69th year of his age. 

16. At Rochester, Walter Prentis, esq., aged 80. 

19. At his residence, Park-house, Highgate, in 
the 96th vear of his age, John Cooper, eaq., 
of Toddington, in the County of Bedford 
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DAILY PRICES 
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Exchequer Bills dated prior to October, 1522, have been at ivertised to be paid off. 
James WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


From the 20th February to 19th March, Is24. 
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By Messrs. Harris and Co., Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn: 
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22 C 40\45,37/29 76,29 95 | 90 /ESE SE \Poggy Fine Fine 
B | 40/45) 37|29 84)29 97 | 94/ES& |E \Overe.|Fair | Fair 
4 | 4043/37/29 84/29 73/90| 8 |E  |ESE [Fair |Fine |——— 
25 | 37/38)35)29 67:29 80; 87 ENB |NE |———Fair ——- 
26 36| 37 '34 |29 67/29 92) 96'1N NE \Clo. ——— Steel 
127) | 34/40 32 29 50/99 96 | 97 NNE |E iSnow |Sleet Rain 
(33 37|40. 35/29 68)29 98 | 98'S N Foggy|Fair |——— 
29, ©} 3] 39.4035]29 7629 98/| 95 B E Rain |Overe. Overc, 
1| | 39/40 30)}29 63/29 80; SS INW IN Fine |Fine {Rain 
9 31'39'31!29 50/29 60 | 7O.N NW |———/———!|Fine 
3) |3s40.20/28 93.29 61) 90| 8 NW. |N [Snow [Fine (Storm. 
| 4) 29}40/33 29 70}29 70| 75 NNW |WSW)Fine |———|Fine 
| 5| | 43'49'43}29 43/29 57) 70) 75 NW |NW [Pair (Rain | Fair 
16 45/50 45 29 70:29 79 | 84 SW INW Fine (|Fine ———— 
7 |48'50}45)20 40.29 40) 98) 98 SW |W [Rain |Rain | Rain | 
8| ap| £2190)38 |29 10 29 10; 99 SW iW iStorm.|—— — 

50 40/45,39/29 60,29 67 | 67 |W SSW |Fine |Fine (Fine ‘| 
10| Dd} | 4045, 33|20 54(29 76] 85 | 85 ENE IN Foggy Rain |Rain | 
1) 35145 36|29 90 29 9| 8 NW INW ‘Fine ———| 
2 38:4537/29 40/29 84) 87 W WwW ‘Clo, |Hail Fair 
13, 3941 3339 22:29 27) 87| 87|\W  |WNW/{Fair |——— Fine | 
14) 4045 29 7229 721} 79 |INE iW Fine |iFine |——— 
15) 3847 io 29 93) 29 75 | 9 '(SSW INW sf Fair \Fine | Rain 
16 @ 10,50 42 84.29 = 90'S Sw Overe..——— Clo. 

WV 45452 41 i30 05 30 20 WwW NW Fine |—-——/\Fine 

18 (445248130 12/30 aiw = iwsw|— meqeeet 

Ag} | 17) 48)55]38)30 14)30 14! 2 | 80 [Wo NW [Overe |Fair |——— 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in the months of February was 53. 100ths. 
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